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SIR DONALD CURRIE. 


“![\HE sea is England’s glory,” sings the poet, and the senti- 

ment finds an echo in every Englishman’s heart, for it is by 
the men who have gone “down to the sea in ships” that much 
of our country’s greatness has been won. But the maritime 
renown of to-day is a very different thing from that of the past. 
In times gone by, the history of the sea was for the most part a 
matter of battle and adventure, dnd our boasted “ wooden walls ” 
knew far more of active service than do the “iron walls” of 
our own period. Britain’s commercial navy took some protect- 
ing when the geography of distant seas was imperfectly un- 
derstood, and warlike or piratical marauders were liable to 
intercept the progress of a vessel at almost any stage of its 
voyage. There was an uncertainty about all sea-going affairs 
that made shipping enterprises exceedingly difficult to engage in, 
and only men of heroic mould were capable of sustaining the 
strain and anxiety which such ventures entailed. Now-a-days, a 
steamship company can time the departures and arrivals of its 
vessels at various ports with almost as much precision as is 
observed in connection with a railway train, and should anything 
go amiss there is never long to wait for particulars at head- 
quarters, the telegraph lying ready for the transmission of news 
at every point which a vessel is likely to touch. Towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, it is recorded, “ one of Edward 
Colston’s ships, having been missing for upwards of three years, 
and having been given up as lost, arrived deeply laden. He 
said, as he had given her up as totally lost he would claim no 
right to her, and ordered the ship and cargo to be sold, and the 
produce to be applied towards the relief of the needy, which was 
immediately carried into execution.” Imagine a ship being 
missing for upwards of three years in these days! A ship that was 
missing for a sixth of that time, without news from her at one 
place or another, would be known, only too well, to have dis- 
appeared from all earthly cognizance. 
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A new order of “ merchant adventurers” has arisen since the 
era of steam navigation set in. The kings of the ocean to-day 
are the heads of our steamship undertakings. The world’s steam 
navy comprises about twelve thousand steamers, nearly one-half 
of which fleet belongs to Great Britain, while in place of the 
juvenile sailing fleets of the pre-steam and iron epoch, there are 
now not less than fifty thousand sailing vessels ploughing the 
seas and assisting the commerce of nations in all parts of the 
globe. There is less of romance and more of actual business ; 
less uncertainty, but greater responsibility, about the ventures of 
the sea now than formerly; and it may be questioned whether 
the men who made their names and fortunes by shipping specu- 
lations in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would have 
been at all equal to the larger demands which the enterprises of 
to-day make upon those who exert the controlling power in con- 
nection with the traffic of the seas. A single steamship company 
to-day possesses a greater tonnage of ships than a whole port 
could send out a hundred years ago. 

It is nearly eighty years ago since Fulton was experimenting 
on the Seine with the model steamboat to which he was trying to 
apply the new motive power that James Watt was utilizing with 
so much success in another direction; but it is not more than 
half that period since ocean-going steamships came to be accepted 
and believed in as a practicable development of that mighty force. 
To Victor Hugo, the little steamer, which in the early years of 
the century began to ply on the river in Paris, was simply “ a 
thing which smoked and clacked on the Seine, making the noise of 
a swimming-dog,” and “ went and came from the Tuileries to the 
Pont Louis Quinze—a machine good for very little; a nightmare 
dream from Utopia—a steamboat!” On the Thames and the Clyde 
steamers formed an interesting curiosity in the second decade of 
the century, and the first development of steam enterprise in 
the “James Bell” and the “Comet” gave the Clyde the starting 
impulse for the construction of such vessels; but it was not until 
some years later that any one was found daring enough to take a 
steamboat upon the ocean. Regular steamship traffic between 
this country and the United States was established in 1838, and 
up to that time the ocean voyages of steamers had been few and far 
between, being regarded more as matters of daring and adventure 
than serious attempts to bring into operation a new power. The 
first steamer to cross the Atlantic was the “Savannah,” which was 
from the 25th of May to the 20th of June, 1819, in making the 
trip; in 1825 the first steamship voyage was made from England 
to India; in 1833 a second steamer braved the storms of the 
Atlantic, the “ Royal William ” leaving the port of Quebec on the 
18th of August in that year, and reaching Gravesend on the 11th 
of September. Then there was another long interval, but in 1838 
several ocean steamship ventures were undertaken, and from 
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London, Bristol and Liverpool steam-propelled vessels were sent 
out. The “Sirius” crossed from London to New York in seventeen 
days; the “ Great Western” from Bristol to New York in fifteen 
days ; and a second “ Royal William ” from Liverpool to New York 
in nineteen days. Then it was that the public began to take a 
real interest in the question of ocean-steamer traffic, and the 
doubters and denouncers to cease their croakings. The problem 
had been solved, and it now only required the effective alliance of 
the projector and the capitalist to establish steamship communi- 
cation between all the nations of the world. One of the first to 
take advantage of this opportunity was Mr. Samuel Cunard, who 
came to’ England from Nova Scotia in 1838, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. Robert Napier and Messrs. Burns, of Glasgow, and 
Messrs. Maclver, of Liverpool, established the famous Cunard line 
of steamers, beginning operations on the 4th July, 1840, by the 
sending forth from Liverpool to Boston of the “ Britannia,” one of 
four vessels of 1,200 tons burden and 440 horse-power, which 
Mr. Napier built for the Cunard Company. From that time to 
this the ocean steam service has gone on expanding at a remark- 
able rate, until, instead of the half-dozen ocean steamers or so, 
that were all the world owned ahout a quarter of a century ago, 
we have now, as we have before stated, a steam navy of twelve 
thousand vessels, and from every port and over every sea the 
vapour-flag, which men of the stamp of Fulton and James Watt 
set flying, makes its way and achieves its triumphs. 

In the building up of this great navy, by which the progress of 
nations and the work of civilization have been so brilliantly 
helped forward, many bold and energetic spirits have been re- 
quired ; but, happily for the world, the need for men of com- 
manding ability generally brings them forth. So it has been in 
a remarkable degree in connection with the formation and 
working of our leading steamship lines. Indeed, only men of 
high administrative ability, and possessed of keen commercial 
insight, could hope to succeed, where the responsibilities were so 
heavy, the risks and dangers so great, and the conditions so 
involved. In other articles of this series we have indicated the 
part which some of these steamship pioneers have played in the 
transition from wind-driven to steam-propelled ships, and we now 
allot ourselves the interesting task ot tracing the history of the 
founder of the Castle Line of Mail Packets, Sir Donald Currie, 
who has been more or less connected with the business of steamer 
traffic since the time of the establishing of the first line of 
English ocean steamers. 

Donald Currie was born at Greenock in 1825, and began his 
business career at that place in the office of a shipowner. After 
learning the rudiments of his profession there, and imbibing a 
strong enthusiasm for everything relating to the sea, he was 
tempted, at the age of eighteen, to migrate to Liverpool, where 
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shipping enterprise was on a much more extended scale than in 
his native Scottish port. Liverpool was the English El Dorado in 
those days to youthful minds of commercial bent. It was famous 
for its merchant princes, its wonderful cotton-carrying trade, its 
miles of docks, and, now that Samuel Cunard had shown the way 
to a newer fame, for its steamships. The Rathbones, the Glad- 
stones, the Ewarts, the Horsfalls, and the Croppers, had all made 
their fortunes in business on the banks of the Mersey; and there 
was one Liverpool merchant, William Brown, who, in the one year, 
1836, four years before the sailing of the first Cunard steamer, 
had done business to the enormous extent of £10,000,000, and if 
these things could be accomplished when steamships did not 
exist, how much more was Liverpool not capable of doing 
with the new power at its command to accelerate its 
business transactions? It may be that young Donald Currie’s 
ambition did not at that time soar to the lofty heights upon 
which these Liverpool magnates sat enthroned; but the com- 
mercial instinct was strong enough within him to make him 
desire to associate himselfin some honourable way with the active 
business life and later enterprises of the great seaport, so thither 
he betook himself, and in no very long time succeeded in receiv- 
ing an engagement, by which there was opened out to him just 
such chances of promotion as he had the capacity to seize and 
hold. By one of those rare strokes of luck which seem to follow 
an earnest Scotsman in his southern pilgrimages in search of 
fortune, he happened to attract the notice of the managing 
partner of the newly-formed Cunard Company, and was given a 
position on their staff. Nothing could have been better. Here 
he was tacked on to an undertaking which represented the latest 
and most important development of maritime speculation. Fora 
few years he was permitted to watch and aid in the rapid growth 
of the company’s prosperity, to see ship after ship of ever- 
increasing power added to its fleet, and to busy himself with a 
multitude of business details which always kept him abreast of 
the times. His own fortune improved with that of the company, 
and when, in 1849, on the abolition of the Navigation Laws in 
this country, and the recognition of the principle of reciprocity 
by the United States, it was deemed expedient to enlarge the 
sphere of the company’s operations by establishing a new line of 
steamers between Havre and Liverpool, Donald Currie received 
the appointment of special agent at Havre and Paris of the 
Cunard Company. British steamers in those days could not 
import into America any goods of foreign manufacture, and it was 
not until the abolition of the British Navigation Laws that the 
United States reciprocated by the abolition of theirs, admitting 
English ships with French and Continental goods into their 
ports upon the same footing as British goods. The competition 
for the Atlantic traffic was very severe in those days; but the 
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Cunard Company were not to be driven into accepting a secondary 
position. It was thought that by putting on a line of steamers 
between Havre and Liverpool, the monopoly which the American 
steamers had previously enjoyed of the direct traffic between 
France and the States, might be broken down. And so it 
proved, for the Cunard Company’s Havre steamers, from that day 
to this, have conveyed a large proportion of the goods which 
France has had to despatch to America, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Cunard traffic has had to be done by way of Liverpool. 
At the same time, a good deal of direct French and English 
traffic has been acquired by the company, and the foundations of 
success which Donald Currie laid during the six or seven years of 
his active and zealous service at Havre, have been found firm and 
broad enough to form an important and profitable business 
superstructure upon. During these few years at Havre, when a 
large share of the responsibilities of management devolved upon 
him, his administrative capacity found an ample field of exercise, 
and he was enabled still further to master the details of steamship 
working, especially in regard to the attraction of fresh business. 
He formed a net-work of communication between Havre and the 
principal towns of France, and, by the energetic action he kept 
up, made the name of his company famous amongst French, 
Belgian and German traders with America, extending the steamer 
services to Antwerp and Bremen. 

About 1856 Donald Currie returned to Liverpool, in order to 
assist once more in the direction of the Cunard Company’s affairs 
at headquarters. He left his brother, Mr. John Martin Currie, in 
charge of the Havre agency. From that time down to 1862, 
Donald Currie continued to hold a prominent position in connec- 
tion with the company at Liverpool, and devoted his best energies 
to the furtherance of their interests. But in the year named he 
conceived the idea of establishing a line of ships of his own, not 
in opposition to the company whom he had served so faithfully 
for the long period of twenty years, not with the view of in any 
way taking advantage of business connections which he had him- 
self helped to form on behalf of the company, but with the sole 
object of building up a shipping concern of his own on fresh and 
independent lines. He did not attempt to open up communica- 
tion with Havre, where he was so well known, nor with America, 
with which country he had had such extensive and intimate 
dealings while in the Liverpool office. He found other worlds to 
conquer, and he conquered them. Doubtless he had for a 
considerable time contemplated this step, and before he ventured 
to quit his moorings, had well thought out his plan of action, and 
calculated his chances of success. It was not in his nature to 
plunge, neither was he to be moved from his purpose when he 
had once satisfied himself that a certain course was the correct 
one to take. 
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First of all he established the “Castle” Line of sailing ships 
between Liverpool and Calcutta, and for a time worked very 
cautiously. He looked forward to the period when he would be 
able to run steamers as well as sailing vessels, but, for a start, the 
latter were sufficient. Before then, sailing ships had been about 
as irregular, in regard to their dates of departure, as they were in 
regard to their arrivals, but, with his new line of vessels, Donald 
Currie adopted the plan of sending his ships to sea on fixed 
advertised days, which caused his rivals to bestir themselves, and 
scored a distinct point in his favour. His Castle Line proved a 
success, and, after two years of prosperous working, he found it 
more convenient to make London his port of departure, the fact 
that his vessels mostly returned from India with cargo intended 
for the metropolis, making it to his advantage to effect this 
change. 

Now he “ began to feel his feet,” as the north country men say. 
He had passed the creeping stage, and might now venture to walk 
—perchance to run. So he turned his thoughts towards steam. 
He had been connected with steamships pretty well all his life, 
except this one short sailing-ship interval, and it was not likely, 
with his wide knowledge and experience, he would long be 
content to sail when he might be steaming. His native shrewd- 
ness, however, never forsook him ; bold and courageous he might 
be, but, above all, he could not afford to be reckless. A partner- 
ship in the Leith, Hull and Hamburg Steam Packet Company, 
therefore, satisfied his steamship yearnings for a time, this 
company being one of the most important shipping associations 
in Scotland. He also became interested in a line of steamers 
which he started to sail between Liverpool and Hamburg, of 
which his firm had the management. 

It was not until 1872 that Donald Currie resolved upon the 
undertaking with which his name has been ever since closely 
identified—the establishing of the famous Castle Line of steam- 
ships between England and South Africa. Keenly observant of 
the development of social, commercial, and political progress in 
different parts of the world, he had not failed to notice that the 
Cape Colony gave indications of vitality and prosperity which 
promised in the near future a much stronger link of connection 
with the mother country than had previously existed. The time 
was favourable, therefore, he thought, for a new line of steamers 
being formed to assist in the work of South African colonization. 
How far his expectations came to be fulfilled may be gathered 
from certain remarks which Sir Donald let fall in 1883, eleven 
years after, on the occasion of the launching of the “ Hawarden 
Castle.” “In 1872,” he said, “I thought the Cape Colony would 
have a future, and it was given to me to assist in the development 
of that future—a development, it is surprising to know, which 
was marked by this singular feature, that in 1872 the ships 
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which were carrying Her Majesty’s mails between England and 
Cape Town measured 1,400 to 1,750 or 1,800 tons, while 
the vessel just launched measures 4,200 tons. The average 
steamers of that day carrying mails was 1,700 or 1,650 tons; 
to-day the average is largely over 3,000 tons, and while the two 
companies now carrying the mails had between them ten years 
ago, when the Castle Line was commenced, somewhere about 
17,000 tons of shipping, the Union Company and the Castle 
Packet Company, carrying the mails this day, own between them 
100,000 tons. That marks the material prosperity of the colony 
and of South Africa, and if that country—I mean all South 
Africa—has peace and quietness, its material, social, and com- 
mercial progress in the future is assured.” 

But, although much has happened that the projector of the 
Castle Line can never have contemplated, and he has been, by 
the accident of his position, drawn into many contentious 
encounters away from the common scope of steamship operations, 
the general result of his enterprise cannot but be regarded as 
eminently satisfactory. The first battle he had to fight was in 
opposition to a monopoly, as he had fought against one at Havre, 
only this time it was on his own behalf and in antagonism to an 
interest that had powerful Parliamentary support. The Union 
Steamship Company claimed the right to continue the convey- 
ance of the mails between this country and South Africa, but 
the new service inaugurated by Donald Currie becoming so 
popular, and the ships engaged in it being at least equal to those 
of the older line, he maintained that the interests both of the 
colony and of England demanded such an increase of mail 
service as the two companies together would be enabled to 
effect. His exertions to procure this concession from the Govern- 
ment met with much sympathy in business circles, and the agita- 
tion received such marked support throughout South Africa that, 
in 1876, the Cape Parliament passed an unanimous resolution 
that the mail service should thenceforward be equally divided 
between the Union Steamship Company and Mr. Donald Currie’s 
firm. The Castle Line fleet has gone on increasing year by year 
since its formation in 1872, and now comprises something like a 
score of vessels, some of them being amongst the finest steamers 
afloat. The three largest ships of the service are the “ Norham 
Castle,” the “ Hawarden Castle,” and the “ Roslin Castle,” each of 
which is of 4,300 tons, and are all of the same construction. 
Next, in order of tonnage, come the “ Pembroke Castle” (3,950 
tons), the “ Drummond Castle” (3,705 tons), the “Garth Castle” 
(3,705 tons), the “ Grantully Castle” (3,489 tons), the “ Conway 
Castle ” (2,966 tons), the ““Warwick Castle” (2,957 tons), the “ Dun- 
robin Castle ” (2,811 tons), the “ Dunbar Castle ” (2,700 tons), and 
the “ Methven Castle” (2,700 tons). All these twelve steamers 
belong to the South African service, and every fortnight one or 
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other of them sails from London, as well as from Durban and 
Cape Town. In addition to these powerful and beautifully 
equipped steamers, there are seven vessels retained for what is 
called the Inter-Colonial Service. These are the “Taymouth 
Castle ” (1,827 tons), the “ Duart Castle ” (1,825 tons), the “ Cour- 
land” (1,241 tons), the “ Dunkeld” (1,168 tons), the “ Melrose ” 
(840 tons), the “ Florence” (695tons), and the “Venice” (511 tons). 
The steamers for South Africa leave the East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall, every alternate Wednesday, and Dartmouth on the 
following Friday, proceeding alternately vid& Lisbon, and vid 
Madeira. The steamships calling at Lisbon connect with the 
Mauritius and East African service, and once every eight weeks a 
steamer calls at St. Helena and takes passengers for Ascension. 
The Inter-Colonial steamers provide frequent communication 
between the various ports on the South African coast, and also 
between those ports and East Africa, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
India, China, and Australia. 

It says much for Sir Donald Currie’s energy, judgment, and 
power of organization, that in the comparatively short space of 
time that has elapsed since 1872 he has been able to put upon 
the ocean and engage in active and profitable employment such 
a noble collection of steamers as we have mentioned. Probably 
not another instance of such rapid growth could be quoted in the 
entire annals of steamship enterprise. And when we also take 
into account the fact that during a great portion of this period 
South Africa has been laid under the terrible scourge of war, 
our wonder at his achievements is all the greater; but being 
possessed of the happy faculty of adaptability to circumstances, 
and knowing well how to seize upon and utilize exceptional or 
accidental occasion, he has been able to turn what to others 
might have been loss and disaster to advantage. Several 
instances of this description occurred at the time of the Zulu 
troubles. From the first, Sir Donald seems to have put himself 
in sympathy with the colonists and the natives of South Africa, 
and so far as their aspirations and efforts were in harmony with 
true justice, was in accord with them. It was only when they 
took upon themselves to make excessive demands and to attempt 
to carry their arguments by the force of arms that he separated 
himself from them, and even then he often was compelled to 
assume the position of mediator. He was brought into friendly 
relations with the leaders of the various South African communities 
long before a collision had occurred between them and the 
representatives of the Imperial power. He had a_ personal 
acquaintance with President Brand, of the Orange Free State, 
and entered into successful negotiations with him on behalf of 
the Home Government, for the settlement of England’s dispute 
with that Republic relative to the ownership of the Diamond 
Fields and the boundaries of the Free State. The services he 
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rendered on that occasion were duly recognized, for Her Majesty, 
upon the advice of Lord Carnarvon, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in May, 1877, conferred upon him the decoration of 
Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State accorded him an unanimous 
vote of thanks. 

Following Sir Donald further in his connection with the 
political complications which subsequently ensued in South 
Africa, we find that in the same year he was called upon to per- 
form certain friendly offices on behalf of the Boers of the 
Transvaal. The annexation of the Transvaal by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone took place in April, 1877, and in the month of 
August of that year, Messrs. Kriiger, Jorisson and Bok were sent 
over to England as a deputation to protest against the annexa- 
tion. On their arrival in this country they requested the 
assistance of Sir Donald Currie. Only a short time previously 
Sir Donald had received as his guest the Hon. J. Burgers, the then 
President of the Republic, and had introduced him to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was natural, therefore, 
that the three delegates should turn to Sir Donald as to a 
tried friend. Without taking upon himself to make any formal 
expression of opinion upon the question at issue, he introduced 
the deputation to the Colonial Secretary, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
and got them a hearing, and he was present at the subsequent 
interviews. The delegates pleaded their cause with much 
eloquence, but the Government finally declined to retreat from 
their position, and Messrs. Kriger, Jorisson and Bok had to 
return to South Africa without having attained independence, 
which was the object of their mission, but taking with them from 
the Government such friendly assurances as it was hoped would 
satisfy the population of the Transvaal. But the Boers were not 
disposed to let the matter rest as it was. They conceived they 
had been wronged, and were determined to leave no stone 
unturned to gain a reversal of the edict of annexation. Accord- 
ingly, the next year saw a second deputation from the Transvaal 
in England—Messrs. Kriger, Joubert and Bok. They arrived 
in July, 1878, and their old friend Donald Currie again officiated 
as the medium of introduction. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was 
now at the Colonial Office, but, although the delegates showed 
themselves to be in the most desperate earnest, and, by respectful 
memorial and powerful personal appeal, advocated their cause, 
but little hope was held out to them of their prayer being 
acceded to; indeed, Sir Michael went so far as to express his 
surprise that the question should have again been submitted to 
the Home Government after the previous year’s refusal to 
entertain the subject. Strongly impressed with the danger of 
the situation, Sir Donald Currie took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of addressing a letter to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on the 
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matter. As this communication almost assumes the importance 
of a historical document, and throws a good deal of light upon 
Sir Donald’s character and motives, we cannot do less than quote 
certain extracts from it as it appears in the Blue Book on South 
African Affairs which the Government published in 1881. 

The letter is dated the 19th July, 1878, and begins in the 
following words: * Sir,—Referring to the letter which I had the 
honour to address to you, marked ‘confidential,’ on the 10th 
inst. with regard tothe Transvaal and Delagoa Bay, and to the 
interview which you favoured me with on the 15th inst., and 
bearing in mind what passed at your private meeting with the 
delegates yesterday, I now submit the following observations, as 
I promised to do, in the interest of the peace and prosperity of 
the Transvaal, and with the hope that they may be considered of 
some value to you in judging how Her Majesty’s Government 
will deal with the proposals of Messrs. Kriiger and Joubert. As 
matters stand it would seem as if there were only two courses 
open; either to maintain British sovereignty or to yield to the 
claims of the delegates for independence. But if you incline to 
seek for some arrangement fitted to reconcile the Boers, a third 
course may be found. 

“From all I can see, after long interviews with Messrs. Kraiger 
and Joubert, and inquiries which I have made, it appears to be 
extremely probable that an absolute and unconditional refusal of 
the memorial from the inhabitants of the late South African 
Republic will be followed by scenes of disorder and possibly 
of bloodshed ; and, further, that the country will be disorganized, 
as many people will trek out of the territory’; that there will be 
difficulty in collecting taxes, settlers and intending emigrants 
may be alarmed, commercial relations disturbed, and all progress 
hindered for many a day to come in the Transvaal ; consequently, 
that we may have to look for great financial embarrassments, 
both for the people and for our Government, in the revenue and 
expenditure. The Boers are so persuaded of the injustice of the 
course which has been pursued (whether rightly or wrongly), 
they have so strong a disposition to freedom and liberty of move- 
ment, they are so religiously, or, as some would call it, super- 
stitiously, mindful of facts in their past history, that they 
will sacrifice their property and risk their lives, as they have 
often done before, for their convictions and what they deem 
to be their just rights.” 

From this Sir Donald went on to argue that a third course was 
open, and he suggested that, “first of all. the Queen should be 
accepted cordially by the Transvaal Boers as the supreme head ;” 
that the people should elect their own representatives, and that 
the Imperial Government should nominate a few members, and 
the Parliament appoint its own chief administrator “ under a con- 
stitution framed with the approval of her Majesty’s Government.” 
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In any case, however, he considered that the Transvaal should be 
“in strict alliance with England, and under its protectorate.” 
He besought the Government to treat the Boers as if they were 
our brethren, and not to make them feel the yoke of subjection. 
How well Sir Donald understood the temper of the people for 
whom he had undertaken the office of spokesman, and how accu- 
rately he gauged the position, is attested not only by the counsel 
he tendered on that occasion, but by the course of after events. 
He concluded the memorable letter to which we have referred with 
the following words of advice: “ It would be easy to stir up angry 
feelings in their recollection of what the Boers have always con- 
sidered to have been injurious treatment at the hands of persons 
who held official positions ; but, instead of antipathies and discord, 
we might, by good and kindly dealing, secure their strong attach- 
ment to this country, and, in time, clear away prejudices which 
prevail amongst them owing to our action with regard to the 
Diamond Fields, and our dealings in the previous history of the 
Transvaal and Free State. At present the population is largely 
composed of the Boers; but many Englishmen hold land there, 
and the country would soon be settled to a considerable extent if 
fair prospects of peace and goodwill existed. And there is one 
very important condition which might with perfect fairness be 
included in the Constitution, viz., that at any time a majority in 
the country should have the power to decide upon annexation to 
England. 

“ The Boers havea strong conviction of the justice of a decision 
by a majority, and they would recognize, I believe, some such 
arrangement, just as they would now accept the decision to be 
annexed to England if a majority of qualified voters could be 
found in the Transvaal willing to vote for the maintenance of the 
present condition of things.” 

Such a letter as this seemed more akin to statesmanship than 
seamanship. It showed the steamship proprietor in a new charac- 
ter, and no doubt did much to advance his reputation as a public 
man. After all, it might have been best to have adopted his 
reading of the horoscope. He comprehended the signs and tokens, 
and did his best to give them faithful interpretation. What 
actually took place is well within the recollection of Englishmen. 
On the 15th of August, 1878, Mr. Courtney brought forward in 
the House of Commons a motion for the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal, and the question was made the subject 
of a long debate. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, on behalf of the 
Ministry, expressed anxiety that, as far as possible, self-govern- 
ment should be given to the people of the Transvaal, yet avowed 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Government to maintain 
British sovereignty. The delegates were present and heard this 
declaration. They saw they had nothing further to hope for, and 
returned to the Transvaal without a moment’s delay, telegruphing 
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to Sir Donald Currie their farewells, he at the time being in 
Scotland expecting them to visit him. Shortly after their return 
the Boers broke out in open rebellion, and it was not until there 
had been much bloodshed that order was restored. At first the 
rebels were successful against small bodies of British troops, then 
our forces were increased, and the rising would have been speedily 
quelled, but the Government, after Majuba, appointed a Com- 
mission to meet the Boer leaders, and decided before going 
further to yield the country to the Boers, subject to certain regu- 
lations, very similar to those laid down by Sir Donald Currie, for 
recognizing the British Crown as the supreme head of the Con- 
stitution. No wonder that a leading continental journal, the 
Cologne Gazette, should make the remark, after the publication 
of the Blue Book containing Sir Donald Currie’s letter, that “ if 
the English Government then in power had paid even the most 
superficial attention to these suggestions, England might have 
been spared an unnecessary war.” 

Fresh troubles arose in South Africa in the autumn of 1878, 
and Sir Donald Currie was again called upon to perform duties 
which were of a semi-ofticial character. War was declared against 
Cetewayo, the Zulu king, on the 4th of January, 1879, the task 
of enforcing the British demands being entrusted to Lord Chelms- 
ford, then commander of the army in South Africa, and on the 
11th of January the English forces crossed into Zulu territory. 
On the 22nd of the same month occurred the terrible disaster of 
Isandhlwana, when a portion of No. 3 column of the British 
troops, consisting of six companies of the 24th Regiment, 104 
mounted men, and about 800 natives, commanded by Colonel 
Durnford, was attacked by an overwhelming number of the 
enemy, and, despite a most gallant resistance, the detachment 
was cut to pieces. This painful intelligence, which cast a gloom 
over the entire country, relieved only by the story of the brilliant 
defence of Rorke’s Drift on the night of January 22nd, by a hand- 
ful of British soldiers under Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead, 
was conveyed from the Cape by the “Dunrobin Castle” of the 
Donald Currie fleet. The steamer was despatched from Table 
Bay on January 27th (a day before her appointed time of sailing), 
with special orders to proceed with all speed to St. Vincent, Cape 
Verde Islands, and there telegraph the sad news forward to 
London. These instructions were faithfully carried out, and the 
intelligence was communicated to the Government and the press 
by Sir Donald Currie early in the afternoon of the 10th of 
February. 

Immediate reinforeements were now necessary, and the Castle 
steamers were at once placed at the disposal of the Government. 
The news of the Isandhlwana disaster was received on the Tues- 
day, but, as the “ Conway Castle” had sailed for the Cape on the 
previous Friday, it seemed that four days would be lost before the 
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despatch of the next mail packet, on that day week. In this 
emergency, Sir Donald telegraphed to Madeira, to the “Conway 
Castle,” with instructions for the vessel to proceed to St. Vincent, 
four days nearer the Cape, and there wait further orders. In the 
ordinary course, the ship would not have touched at St. Vincent 
at all. By this move, four days were secured to the Government 
for making their arrangements respecting reinforcements, and 
they were enabled to forward news to Lord Chelmsford of the 
forces that were being despatched to his relief, in time for him to 
countermand the orders previously given, that the garrison of 
Ekowe should go out to meet a relieving force of 500 men, under 
Colonel Law, from the Tugela. The beleaguered garrison received 
this important intelligence on the very day that had been fixed 
for them to start on a perilous march of twenty miles, which 
would have meant. certain annihilation to them, for, as it after- 
words turned out, Dabulamanzi, with 15,000 Zulus, was lying in 
wait for them in the expectation that they would risk the sortie. 
Subsequently Lord Chelmsford was enabled to march upon Ekowe 
with a relieving force of 3,000 men, part of which consisted of the 
troops conveyed by the “ Dublin Castle,” despatched to South 
Africa within three days of the news of the disaster. On this 
occasion Lord Chelmsford defeated the Zulu impi at Gingholovo, 
and safely effected the deliverance of the besieged troops. 

For a time all eyes were turned towards Zulu-land, where 
British over-confidence received some serious lessons, and in the 
end the savage enemy was reduced to subjection. But it wasa 
hard and a difficult task, made all the more so by the ignorance 
which prevailed in England concerning the nature of the country 
the English troops had to fight in, and the strength and resources 
of the foe with which they had to battle. At such a time it was 
natural the Government should have looked to men like Donald 
Currie for help. This he most readily granted, and, during the 
whole of the Zulu campaign, the steamers of the Castle Line 
rendered most effective service in the conveyance of troops and 
military stores from England to South Africa. In the trans- 
mission of news, too, these powerful ships were of great use, Sir 
Donald keeping them in regular and rapid communication across 
those portions of the ocean to which the telegraph system did not 
extend. The eagerness with which the authorities and the 
general public awaited the arrival of the news that the Castle 
steamers brought from Cape Town to Madeira or St. Vincent, and 
thence transmitted by cable to England, testified to the import- 
ance of the service at that critical period, while demonstrating 
the necessity that existed for direct telegraphic communication 
between England and the South African colonies. The formation 
of such a chain of connection had often been urged upon the 
Government by Sir Donald in times of peace, and, now that the 
inconvenience of its absence had been so forcibly shown, the 
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demand for it could no longer be resisted, and, before the Zulu 
war was brought to a conclusion, direct telegraphic intercourse 
had been established by the extension of the cable from Aden to 
Natal. 

Other matters of public interest had engaged Sir Donald’s at- 
tention during the period over which we have glanced. Towards 
the end of 1875, he was elected chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to represent the shipowners of the United Kingdom in 
dealing with the proposed changes in the laws affecting the 
mercantile marine, and took a prominent part in the discussions 
which resulted in the amendment of the Merchant Shipping Acts 
by the Government of the day. The subject of maritime warfare 
also attracted his thoughts to a considerable extent, and, in March 
1877, he was prevailed upon to deliver a lecture on this important 
question, at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
which occasion the chair was occupied by Lord Wolseley, then 
Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet Wolseley. This lecture displayed 
a wide acquaintance with the subject, and was full of information 
and suggestion. It advocated the establishment of coaling 
stations and graving docks at various points of our extensive 
possessions, and the connection of our colonies with the mother 
country, by a complete system of telegraph lines. “It is all very 
well,” he said, “to spend £400,000 or £500,000 in building an 
ironclad, and to give such a vessel powerful guns, but if her com- 
mander is unable to manceuvre with a certainty that he can 
communicate with the authorities at home, or take advantage of 
an alternative route; or, if placed upon a South Atlantic station, 
that he can watch the enemy’s fleet or cruisers along the Brazilian 
coast, or along the coast of Africa, or in the Indian Sea, with the 
certainty that he has the opportunity of repairing his damage after 
a struggle, what encouragement or confidence can he have?” 
He then proceeded to picture the disasters that might befall 
English vessels of war in certain situations and under certain 
conditions, and, as a contrast, gave imaginary, carefully thought- 
out illustrations of the advantages that would accrue by the adop- 
tion of the precautionary measures which it was the main purpose 
of his lecture to set forth. After the subject had been thus elo- 
quently ventilated, a discussion took place upon it which was 
taken part in by Admiral Sir William King Hall, K.C.B., Mr. 
Robinson (a member of the Natal Legislature), Captain Fremantle, 
R.N., Admiral Selwyn, and Captain R. A. E. Scott, R.N., the 
debate being wound up, in a speech expressing strong approval of 
the lecturer’s views, by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Three years later, on the 5th of March, 1880, Sir Donald Currie 
delivered a second lecture at the Royal United Service Institution 
on the subject of Maritime Warfare, in which he urged the ad- 
visability of adapting ocean steamersto war purpuses. He argued 
that merchant steamers, if of suitable speed, might be most use- 
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fully employed—first, as mail packets in time of war; second, as 
offensive cruisers; third, as cruisers on the defensive; fourth, as 
despatch vessels attached to a squadron or naval station ; fifth, as 
transports; and sixth, as gunboats or store-ships. Furthermore, 
he explained how all this could be effected, and showed the addi- 
tional power that would thus be imparted to the naval branch of 
the service. ‘“ An immense additional advantage,” he said, “ by 
way of strength to the Royal Navy, and to our maritime power, 
would be drawn from this union of the mercantile marine with 
the Royal Navy in the event of war. At present there is so much 
jealousy between the services that naval officers cannot get em- 
ployment in merchant shipping to the extent to which their 
merits entitle them. The captain or officer of a merchant ship 
has no chance of joining the Navy; but this interchangeableness 
or harmony of action would engender such feelings of mutual 
sympathy and support as would present a power of vital energy 
and patriotic vigour such as Russia, France, or Germany can never 
be expected to display. Such an employment of our Auxiliary 
Force would secure occupation to worthy and able naval officers. 
Each steam company, whose steamers were engaged by government, 
would require officers, and the Admiralty would also be compelled 
to avail themselves of their services. I have often heard, with 
regret, able officers of the Navy, whoare anxious for work, lament 
their constrained idleness. Some such employmentas I have just 
indicated would afford them opportunities for active and useful 
exertion, and the extra cost to the country would not be equal to 
the cost of wear and tear of a small ship of war. I see another 
advantage in the regular employment of naval officers in connec- 
tion with the merchant service, namely, the experience which such 
officers would gain.” He concluded by saying that it was for this 
country to make suitable arrangements in time to protect our 
dominions both at home and abroad, and was of opinion that that 
could only be secured by a comprehensive union of our national 
forces, of which not the least was the British mercantile marine. 
He was satisfied that when the time of danger came, the mercan- 
tile marine of this country, judiciously employed, would have the 
spirit to respond, as it had the power to be equal, to any claim 
which might be made upon it. The Marquis of Lansdowne pre- 
sided on this occasion, and the lecture was followed by a most 
interesting discussion, which was continued at the next meeting 
of the Institution, and in the course of which the lecturer was 
highly complimented. At the close of the debate the noble 
chairman said: “I am sure I shall have the permission, not only 
of the Council of this Institution, but of every member of it, and 
also of the public, to thank Mr. Donald Currie for the trouble which 
he has taken in preparing and reading this admirable paper. He 
has brought to bear upon his subject a great amount of practical 
knowledge and experience, and an acquaintance with details 
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which has manifested itself not only in the paper itself, but in the 
reply to which we have just listened. I ask you, therefore, to 
permit me in your name to thank him cordially for the honour 
he has done us.” 

Sir Donald Currie’s lecture made a deep impression at the time, 
and was much commented upon. Nor did it fail to bear good 
fruit. Since then the Admiralty have been at the cost of having 
a number of the most powerful steamers in the merchant service 
fitted as cruisers, and there is no doubt that, in the event of Eng- 
land being engaged in a war, these would prove of great assistance. 
Already some of them have done good work, and, although tem- 
porarily restored as merchant steamers, they could readily be 
re-adapted to any requirements that an outbreak of hostilities 
might put upon them. In the recent preparations for the con- 
tingency of war, following the Penjdeh incident, the Government 
made arrangements for carrying out the suggestions which Sir 
Donald Currie made in his lecture on Maritime Warfare, by pro- 
viding guns at different strategical points—the Cape, Hong Kong, 
and elsewhere. 

It was natural that one who filled so conspicuous a position as 
Sir Donald Currie, and was held in such public regard, should be 
solicited to enter Parliament. He was in 1878 brought into close 
relations with the working classes of Glasgow and Greenock, and 
in his endeavours to bring to a favourable termination the strikes 
and lock-outs which were then seriously imperilling the northern 
ship-building industries, became very popular. On the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. J. Grieve, as member for Greenock in 1878, Donald 
Currie was induced to become a candidate for the representation 
of his native town; but, in spite of having the popular feeling on 
his side, a division in the Liberal camp and the action of Mr. 
Parnell sufficed to secure his defeat. He had not long to wait, 
however, for a more favourable opportunity. At the general elec- 
tion of 1880 he was invited to allow himself to be nominated in 
the Liberal interest for the representation of Perthshire, and con- 
sented to stand. He was opposed by the former member, Colonel 
E. Home Drummond-Moray, a Conservative, and a very spirited 
contest took place, resulting in Sir Donald Currie’s return by a 
majority of 292 votes over his opponent. From that time to the 
present the eminent shipowner has continued to sit in the House 
of Commons in connection with the representation of Perthshire, 
electing to sit for the western section of the county since its 
division into two distinct constituencies. Sir Donald has proved, 
as was to be expected, a most useful and efficient representative. 
He has been in the main a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
but on the Home Rule question, on which he fought for and won 
his seat again at the last general election, he found it necessary to 
separate himself from his leader, even though between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir Donald there exists a strong personal friendship. 
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On more than one occasion has the ex-premier availed himself of 
generous invitations which Sir Donald has given him to join in a 
cruise round the coast. In July,1877,the “ Dublin Castle” conveyed 
Mr. Gladstone and a select party from London to Dartmouth, and 
much public interest was manifested in the trip. Again, in 
August, 1880, the right honourable gentleman and a number of 
friends accompanied Sir Donald on a cruise in the “ Grantully 
Castle,” on which occasion several ports on the south coast were 
visited, and from Falmouth they proceeded to Kingstown, Mr. Glad- 
stone taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded him of visit- 
ing the Irish metropolis. Next the voyagers steamed away to the 
Clyde, and thence to Oban, Tobermory, and Skye, from which 
point the vessel passed through the Pentland Firth, and down the 
east coast of Scotland to the Firth of Forth, Mr. Gladstone mak- 
ing a call at Edinburgh. After a cruise of about eight days the 
“ Grantully Castle ” reached Gravesend, and her distinguished pas- 
sengers landed, having reaped great benefit from the delightful and 
invigorating trip they had had through the kindness of the owner 
of the ship. 

Sir Donald Currie was made the recipient of honours innumer- 
able in recognition of the good work he performed in so many 
ways. The Council of the Society of Arts conferred upon him the 
Fothergill gold medal in May, 1880, “for the improvements 
introduced by him into his passenger steamers, having for 
their object the prevention of loss of life at sea from fire or 
accident.” In the same month he was appointed Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of the City of London. Then, in connection with services 
rendered by him to Malta, having regard to questions of education, 
taxation and emigration facilities, he received the united thanks 
of the Governor and Council of the island, as well as of the 
Home Government. He has visited Malta several times, and has 
always taken a warm and intelligent interest in the welfare of 
the little community there. The honour of knighthood, in the 
order of St. Michael and St. George, was conferred upon the mem- 
ber for Perthshire in July, 1881, in recognition of the public 
services rendered by him in connection with the Zulu war, and 
especially in connection with the relief of Ekowe. Shortly 
after this event he took a leading part in the opening of the 
new Edinburgh Dock at Leith, in the prosperity of which 
port he has for many years been deeply interested. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh performed the opening 
ceremony, and there was a large gathering of members of Parlia- 
ment and other distinguished visitors. The ceremony took place 
on the 26th of July, 1881, and on the previous evening Sir 
Donald had the honour of entertaining the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the commanders of the fleet, and many 
other personages of distinction at a banquet on board the “ Garth 
castle,” when his Royal Highness, in proposing the health of the 
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host, congratulated him upon the honour which had just been 
bestowed upon him, and referred in appreciative terms to the as- 
sistance which Sir Donald had been enabled to render on various 
occasions to the naval and military services of the empire, briefly 
recounting, as a matter of lively personal interest to his Royal 
Highness, the saving of the Naval Brigade from an unnecessary 
struggle at Ekowe, by the promptitude with which the news of 
the despatch of reinforcements had been transmitted from England 
to the Cape by Sir Donald, as already described. The dock was 
successfully opened on the following day, and has already proved 
a valuable addition to the trading facilities of the port. Mr. James 
Currie (Sir Donald’s brother), it. should be mentioned, is chairman 
of the Leith Dock Commission, and presided at the opening of 
the dock. 

Amongst other important events in which Sir Donald Currie 
has been actively engaged, we may refer to the congress held at 
Brussels, in 1877, under the auspices of the International Asso- 
ciation, for the exploration of Eastern Central Africa, presided 
over by the King of the Belgians. Sir Donald was a member of 
this congiess, and rendered valuable aid in putting before the 
meeting such facts as were well within his own personal knowledge 
in regard to the question under discussion. Indeed, from the 
time of his first taking an interest in African affairs, he has always 
been considered an authority on matiers connected with that part 
of the globe, for he not only made it his chief business as a com- 
mercial man to master the details of the geography, condition, 
and resources of a country in which his chief interests were 
centred, but was at all times ready to give the public the benefit of 
the information he had acquired by personal business contact with 
that remote part of the earth. His Majesty Leopold II. was so 
favourably impressed by Sir Donald in the intercourse he had had 
with him on that occasion, that, on visiting England in 1879, he 
was pleased to have the opportunity of renewing the acquaintance. 
Sir Donald entertained the King and his suite on board the mail 
steamer, “ Warwick Castle,” and subsequently had the honour of 
conducting his distinguished guests on a tour of inspection through 
the extensive docks and warehouses of the East and West India 
Dock Company. 

Of late years Sir Donald has taken a more active interest than 
formerly in his native country. He always evinced a strong affec- 
tion for Scotland, even when he has seemed to be almost cut adrift 
from her, but with advancing years there has heen a renewing and 
a strengthening of the old ties, and to-day Sir Donald Currie is as 
proud of his Scottish connection as if he had never severed him- 
self from the “Jand of the mountain and the flood.” For many 
years Sir Donald spent the main portion of the summer and au- 
tumn months in Perthshire, and in 1880 the chance offered of 
purchasing a favourable residential estate there, and he availed 
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himself of it. This was the historical estate of Garth, near Aber- 
feldy, where there were the remains of an ancient castle or fortress, 
which had once upon a time been the stronghold of the Wolf of 
Badenoch, and was long in the possession of the Stuarts. Sir 
Donald has called one of his finest vessels after this famous keep 
of the olden time. Last year Sir Donald was able to add to this 
possession the neighbouring estate of Glenlyon, and the combined 
properties stretch from the River Lyon to the foot of Schiehallion. 
The proprietor of Garth and Glenlyon has a residence in London 
also, and is a member of the Reform and City Liberal Clubs. He 
takes a deep interest in public affairs, and both in the House of 
Commons and in commercial circles commands general esteem for 
his energy of character, his ready grasp of details, and, above all, 
his intense earnestness. 

The character of Sir Donald Currie, however, is reflected most 
powerfully in the splendid line of steamships which bear his name ; 
and in the completeness of their equipment, the solid elegance of 
their construction, and their fine sea-going qualities we find the best 
evidence of his foresight and manlyenergy. As samples of naval 
architecture these ships will bear comparison with any steamers 
afloat. A brief description of one of the three largest vessels of the 
fleet will serve to bear out this statement. The “ Norham Castle,” 
the “ Hawarden Castle” and the “ Roslin Castle” are all built on 
the same model, and are the latest additions to the fleet. The “ Ha- 
warden Castle,” so named in honour of Sir Donald Currie’s political 
leader and friend, was launched from the Fairfield shipbuilding 
yard of Messrs. John Elder & Co., Glasgow, in January, 1883, 
the christening ceremony being performed by Mrs. Gladstone, in 
the presence of a distinguished company. The dimensions of the 
ship are as follows: length on water line, 380 feet ; length over 
all, 393 feet 6 inches; breadth, 48 feet; depth, 33 feet; with 
a gross tonnage of 4,300 tons. The vessel is of the three-decked 
type, with large top-gallant forecastle for crew, petty officers, and 
conveniences. A large bridge-house, 100 feet long, is fitted amid- 
ships, inclosing engines and boiler hatches, and containing ac- 
commodation for officers, engineers, galleys, sculleries, bakery, 
workshops, store rooms, &c. Two deck houses are also fitted aft, 
inclosing saloon entrance, smoking saloon, ladies’ boudoir, captain’s 
cabin, saloon well, &. A look-out bridge isfitted before the fore- 
mast, and also a hurricane bridge over the chart and wheel house 
on the bridge deck. The vessel is brig-rigged, the masts and yards 
being of steel. The ship is divided into nine principal water- 
tight compartments, the divisions being carried to the upper deck, 
four of these being fitted with water-tight and fire-proof doors, 
giving access from one part of the steamer to another. By this 
arrangement. the danger of fire spreading, should it break out in 
any division of the ship, is obviated, and greater safety insured by 
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the hull, or for sanitary purposes, and the compartment being 
flooded. Several of the compartments are also sub-divided by 
partially water-tight bulkheads extending to the hold beams, form- 
ing ballast tanks, provision being made for several hundred tons of 
water ballast in order. to secure regularity of trim in the passage. 
The special care taken in providing for the safety of the ship and 
the lives on board entitles these vessels to rank as transports of 
the highest class, and they are entered on the Admiralty list, being 
specially constructed, as were the former vessels of the fleet, to 
the requirements of the “service ” for vessels for war purposes, the 
three decks being of iron or steel, covered with teak, and suitable 
in all respects for carrying guns of large calibre. The whole of the 
entrances, corridors, saloon, smoking saloon, ladies’ boudoir, cap- 
tain’s cabin, chart room, engine room, &c., are fitted with electric 
lights on the incandescent principle, which greatly adds to the 
effect of the beautiful decorations throughout. Over the after- 
deckhouse and extending right to the taffrail, and over the full 
breadth of the vessel, is fitted a hurricane deck, forming an exten- 
sive promenade for the sole use of first-class passengers. The 
second-class saloon and state-rooms are arranged forward of the 
machinery space, and are all fitted up in a most substantial and 
complete manner for the accommodation of this class of pas- 
sengers. Forward to this, again, is placed the Government second- 
class saloon and state-rooms, a somewhat new institution in the 
way of carrying passengers by this line. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for about 190 first-class and 160 second-class passengers. 
Each vessel carries the large number of ten boats, eight of which 
are life-boats of very large dimensions. The engines are com- 
pound, inverted, direct acting, of the most improved type, indi- 
cating nearly 4,000 horse-power, the high-pressure cylinder being 
50 inches in diameter, and the low-pressure 90 inches in diameter, 
with a stroke of sixty inches. The pumping power is exceedingly 
great, the vessel having Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps and donkey- 
engine pumps of large capacity in addition to the engine pumps, 
and capable of discharging overboard 40 tons of water per minute. 

Few more impressive and interesting sights are to be witnessed 
than the going forth from England of one of these mighty vessels. 
If the shade of Dr. Johnson could revisit these “ glimpses of the 
moon,” and see what provision Sir Donald Currie has made for the 
comfort of ocean-bound passengers on his magnificent vessels, the 
well-worn expression of the great lexicographer’s that a ship was 
‘a prison, with the chance of being drowned,” would doubtless be 
unreservedly withdrawn. Steamers of the Castle Line order are 
the very reverse of prisons; they are floating hotels, fitted up 
with every modern luxury, even including the electric light 
and electric bells. Their whole aspect, internal and external, is 
suggestive of British solidity, British comfort, and British 


thoroughness. 
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Let us fancy ourselves on board one of the newest vessels of the 
line, outward bound. In the grey dawn of an autumn morning 
the big ship glides slowly out of the East India Dock Basin, at 
Blackwall, and silently makes its way into the Thames, where 
craft of all descriptions lie about, and forests of masts and rigging 
are revealed here and there in the dim background. The lamps 
on the quays and wharves have not yet been put out, and from 
many a mast shines forth the steady signal-light which has been 
burning through the night. A few muffled figures are on deck 
watching the mighty city recede into the distance, doubtless 
touched by the sentiment of parting, but, these apart, the sailors 
and stevedores have the deck pretty much to themselves, and busy 
enough they are putting things into final ship-shape for a smooth 
encounter with the greater world of waters towards which the ship 
is voyaging. A sort of poetic haze rests upon the scene in the 
subdued light of the awakening day, and the city 


‘* now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 
All bright and glittermg in the smokeless air.” 


But the screw keeps up its half-suppressed murmurings and groan- 
ings, and the ship goes on and on, until London slips ultimately 
out of sight, and the few watchers on deck let it go with a sigh, in 
which there is a touch of relief as well as of regret, and turn their 
gaze forward instead of backward. And, indeed, they have much 
to see on the borderland of this “silent highway.” Greenwich, 
with its white-faced hospital front staring grimly across the river, 
its time-reminding Observatory tower stretching up in the 
distance, and its reminiscences of whitebait and exorbitance, is 
passed ; and then by a series of sharp curves the ship steams along 
past the low-lying shore of Essex on the left, and the verdant 
slopes of Kent on the right; and forward to Gravesend, leaving 
Rosherville and its memories of “happy days” behind. Forward 
we go through the growing sunlight, the broadening river, and the 
Increasing desolation. Great lonely factories are seen at long 
intervals, their gigantic sign-boards indicating only too clearly the 
mal-odorous nature of the operations carried on within them. But 
our attention does not rest on the shore so much now. The waters 
are all about us, and there are many other vessels coming and 
going, small ships and large, clumsy and trim. Some of the 
steamers we meet seem almost as big as our own Castle Liner, and 
as their passengers and sailors crowd to the side to give us greet- 
ing and God-speed, we return them the salute and wonder who 
they are and where they have come from, without caring suffi- 
ciently, however, to exert ourselves to the extent of asking the 
sailors (who doubtless know all about it) for information. 
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As we have been nearing the mouth of the river we have 
been gradually made aware of the presence of a steam-tug in our 
immediate vicinity. It appears to have made up its mind to keep 
even pace with us, and not to leave us, but for all that, not a 
soul on board of her shows the slightest consciousness of the 
existence of our great steamer. The paddle pulses of the tug, 
and its furious foamings, are demonstrative enough, but neither 
the weather-beaten ancient mariner who stands on the right 
paddle-box and makes beckoning motions with his hands to his 
subordinates, nor those grimy subordinates themselves, seem to 
accord us the least shadow of recognition. And so we go along 
mile after mile, side by side, and Tilbury Fort is passed, with a 
blessing on the memory of Queen Elizabeth, and we get out to 
the Nore and into the Channel. Then the churning paddles of 
the tug draw closer, and our Castle Liner and the tug simul- 
taneously come toa stand. We have, in truth, been run down 
and boarded, but as the boarding party turns out to be nothing 
more formidable than a Channel pilot we do not make any demur. 
Exchanges are presently made; the first pilot, and a gentleman 
in charge, and the stevedores are all taken aboard the tug; then, 
after a round of hearty cheers from them, and as hearty a response 
from our own sailors, the tug turns back and we go forward to 
face the day in the English Channel. 

Long ere this our couple of hundred cabin passengers or so 
have been moving actively about, entering into conversation one 
with another, forming sudden friendships, and ranging themselves 
in picturesque groups. The companionship of the breakfast- 
table serves to break the ice of formality; luncheon imparts a 
still warmer wave of harmonious feeling; and the generous 
dinner, with its large variety of seasonable things in the shape 
of fish, flesh, fowl and beverages, completes the thaw, and from 
that time forward the saloon voyagers are as one happy family. 
What else could happen amid such pleasant surroundings; Sir 
John Hautboy may be a very stiff and starchy personage within 
the limits of his ancestral domain at home; Don Pistachio Com- 
porto, with his dark visage and his pointed shoes, may be a tyrant 
of tyrants amongst the slaves of his Portuguese vineyard ; General 
Rigid Rampart, on his way to take charge of some South African 
station, may be the strictest martinet in her Majesty’s service, 
when on duty; and Miss Dazzle, the heiress, who has already 
been accorded the position of belle of the ship, may be very 
unbending in her social condescensions when the lights of society 
are upon her; but here, cast adrift from everyday usages, and 
thrown into close contact with what almost seems to be a new 
humanity, their better natures assert themselves and all are 
‘bound together by the delights of this temporary kinship. Clerical 
gentlemen, wealthy farmers, mining speculators, professional 
fortune-seekers, newspaper correspondents, health-hunters, and 
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many other “sorts and conditions of men” (and women) are 
gathered together on board this great vessel, but with the past 
or the future they appear to have for the time being no concern. 
So the day advances, and the steamer ploughs its way along past 
Herne Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, and Dover, the white 
cliffs and the rugged heights affording abundant material for 
admiration. Brighton, Hastings,and Portsmouth are left behind, 
and as night draws near the beautiful coast of the Isle of Wight 
is sighted. Then darkness gradually falls, and the brilliantly- 
lighted saloon becomes the scene of diversion for the main portion 
of the passengers, although the sumptuous ladies’ boudoir, and 
the much-mirrored smoking-room, draw off their share of votaries. 
So the night passes much the same as it would pass at a first-class 
hotel, the neatly-dressed stewards being always at command. 
There are probably no steamers afloat which afford more excellent 
accommodation than these; no single department evincing the 
least short-coming, while as for the officers, from the captain down 
to the youngest mate, there is an efficiency of service which says 
a great deal for those who had the choosing of them. The 
engineers, by-the-way, are Scotch to a man. 

The next morning we awake into a mysterious silence. The 
screw is hushed, and no sound of beating waves is heard. We 
are in Dartmouth harbour, inclosed within a semicircle of tree- 
clad hills, with quaint gables rising one over another here and 
there. It is a most picturesque scene. Here we take fresh 
passengers on board, and at mid-day, the steamer moves off into 
the Channel again, and bears away for the Bay of Biscay. In 
less than four days the ship will touch at Madeira, and in less 
than three weeks will reach Cape Town. 

And so the sailings continue every fortnight all the year round, 
proceeding alternately by Lisbon and by Madeira, and occa- 
sionally calling at St. Helena. The organization of such a fleet 
as is necessary for the effective management of this important 
service must have been a stupendous work, and when we consider 
that all this has been accomplished in the comparatively short 
space of fifteen years, and in honourable rivalry with the company 
which had formerly the monopoly of the mail service, we can but 
award the man who has heen the main instrument of the achieve- 
ment a foremost place in the ranks of modern shipping princes. 















THE PANTOMIME CLOWN. 


—— G the many astonishing fallacies holding imperial sway 

throughout the length and breadth of this “right little, 
tight little isiand ” flourish two which appear to gain increasing 
plausibility with the return of every Christmas-tide. Thanks to 
the bolus of encyclopedic pedantry with which an unsuspecting 
public is aanually dosed at this festive season by the newspapers, 
it has come to be tacitly believed that not only was the great 
Joey Grimaldi the first comedian of any note who donned the 
pantomimic motley but that the character itself—Ye Gods! the 
immortal concomitant of roast beef and plum-pudding!— 
was in the beginning “adapted from the French ”—or Italian. 
The time is now ripe for the explosion of these absurdities. 

The short and merry visit which the native performers of the 
Commedie dell’ arte paid to our shores in the summer of 1673 
bore such good fruit that in spite of Dryden’s well-directed 
sneers, Harlequin, Scaramouch and Company became swiftly 
naturalized in several home-manufactured plays by Edward 
Ravenscroft and others. So rich indeed were the Italian drolls 
in cosmopolitan humour that they were speedily pressed into 
the services of the Bartlemy Fair booths, where they were 
familiarized to the town in light burlette long before John Rich, 
the whimsical patentee of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ever dreamt of 
founding a distinct school of English Pantomime. 

Without unduly pressing Pope’s authority as a theatrical 
historian, it may be noted that a very powerful significance is 
conveyed in the opening couplet of the early Dunciad ; wherein 
the little Twick’nam wasp strikes the keynote of his satire in 
immediately tilting at Lewis Theobald—the stock pantomime 
writer of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

‘* Books and the Man I sing, the first who brings 
The Smithfield Muses to the ear of Kings.” 


The accompanying foot-note is of vital importance. “ Smithfield,” 
wrote Pope or one of his associates, “is the place where Bartholo- 
mew Fair was kept, whose Shows, Machines and Dramatical 
Entertainments, formerly agreeable to the taste of the rabble, 
were by the hero of this poem and others of equal genius brought 
to the Theatres of Covent Garden,* Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 





* The Drury Lane house was generally so described before Rich in 1732 built the 
theatre which properly bears this title. 
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the Haymarket to be the reigning Pleasures of the Court and 
Town. This happened in the year 1725 and continued to the 
year 1728.” As will shortly be seen the general accuracy of 
this statement can be substantially corroborated; but the date 
1725 is clearly an error. Assuming that English Pantomime 
derives its immediate origin from the first entertainment, which 
presented a mute supernatural harlequin wielding a magic “ bat ” 
capable of effecting marvellous metamorphoses in the way of 
trick changes, the originating epoch may be considered to be 
December, 1723, when Manager Rich brought out his “Dr. 
Faustus” and at once evoked an entertainment on the same 
subject from Drury Lane. And it should here be particularly 
noted that the grim Teutonic legend had formed.the theme of a 
popular Bartlemy Fair droll ever since the days of James II. 

The better to foil the machinations of his Drury Lane adver- 
saries, John Rich determined upon taking a leaf or two out of 
Davenant’s book, and so conceived the bright idea of introducing 
the ordinary glib-tongued harlequin of the Fair and his com- 
panions into an entertainment which, besides containing a 
sowpcon of the mythological tone of the old Masque, should 
likewise present a slight reflex of the most salient features of 
the Italian opera as popularized by his astute father at Drury 
Lane a decade previous. But: to assimilate all these hetero- 
geneous elements he found it necessary to deprive the parti- 
coloured buffoon of his loquacity and to endow him with con- 
siderable supernatural gifts. An excellent basis for the construc- 
tion of his comic interludes was furnished by the drolls or 
burlette performed at Smithfield. A careful examination of 
two printed collections of these* goes to show that they were 
merely detached scenes of a wholly comic nature which had been 
pilfered from time to time from well-known plays—most of the 
great dramatists, from Shakespeare to Mrs. Centlivre, having been 
laid under contribution. Two perennially popular types in these 
farces were the country squire and his booby servant—not 
unworthy ectypes of Justice Shallow and Costard. They are 
brought prominently under our notice in an advertisement in 
the London Daily Post, of August, 1721, which announced, 
inter alia, that during the time of the Fair, “a celebrated 
droll” would be performed at the Hartshorn Inn, Smithfield, 
near Pie Corner, by the comedians of Drury Lane, “the part of 
Scarecrowe, the foolish country squire, by Mr. Milier; Gudgeon, 
his domestic servant, Mr. Norris, alias Jubilee Dickey.”: This 
notification draws attention to the fact that no histrionic line of 
demarcation had yet been drawn. The peculiar privilege of 
occupying booths at the Fair was first granted to “ His Majesty’s 





* Pide “The Wits, or Sport upon Sport,” 1673, andl “‘ The Stroller’s Pocket Broke 
Open,” 1742, 
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Servants ” in the days of Dogget ; and it was still largely taken 
advantage of by the Royal players. Actors of the calibre of 
Hallam, Chapman, Boheme and Hippisley had all fretted and 
strutted their little hour within these booths; and more im- 
portant still the earliest known pantomime clowns of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Drury Lane had both been prominently associated 
with the Smithfield saturnalia. Indeed, there is not the shadow of 
a doubt that by his transference to the boards of a patent theatre 
of the rustic master and man of the Fair, Rich derived the charac- 
ter of “Joey.” Thanks to the inclusion in the Dyer and Forster 
collections at South Kensington of several early pantomimes, a 
tangible proof of the appearance of these two worthies on the 
higher stage is happily not wanting. A glance at the dramatis 
persone in Monsieur Roger and John Weaver's “ Perseus and 
Andromeda” (Drury Lane, 1728), will show that the second 
in rotation is tabulated as “ Squire, designed to marry Colum- 
bine,” and the sixth as “Clown, the Squire’s man.” As it 
has been frequently stated that the French Pierrot is the pro- 
totype of our Jack Pudding, it may be as well for us to note, 
in nailing the outrageously spurious coin to the counter, that not 
only did this “ haggard and lean young man” make his appear- 
ance in “ Perseus and Andromeda” in the guise of “ Doctor’s 
Man,” but also that the réle had separate existence on English 
boards down to the early days of Grimaldi’s novitiate. 

The first representative of the pantomime clown was one James 
Spiller, a comedian of remarkable powers, who denied himself the 
privileges of a brilliant career by dissolute habits. His days in 
the land were indeed short and merry. Born under the humble 
roof of a Gloucestershire carrier in 1699,* his father had yet 
influence enough to get him apprenticed to a clever land- 
scape painter named Ross, under whom he made considerable 
progress. The spirit of innate Bohemianism, however, which 
ruled his life prompted him to run away with a company of 
strollers who had been performing in the neighbourhood. His- 
trionic capability must have borne him very quickly to the actor’s 
Mecca, for we find him among the few malcontents who took 
advantage of the opening of the new Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in 
1714 to desert from Drury Lane. The great rivalry which existed 
between the two patent houses about this period is admirably 
shown in a quaint anecdote with which Spiller’s name is promi- 
nently associated. Nothing if not bibulous, our friend “ Jemmy ” 
engaged in a drinking bout with Pinkethman, of Drury Lane, with 
the result that the latter was speedily overcome by the fumes of 
the bottle, and thus left an easy prey to the enemy, who adroitly 





* His natal year has also been fixed at 1692—at first sight more feasible, as we 
cannot but hesitate before believing that a youth of fifteen could a prominently 
on the metropolitan stage as a comedian. owever, the later date has been adopted 
because its accuracy is fairly substantiated by the extract from Riccoboni on page 28. 
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went through his pockets, abstracting therefrom the part of the 
“Cobler of Preston,” in a farce so entitled, which the rotund 
Charles Johnson was writing for Drury Lane. Spiller carried the 
spoils of war to his fellow-actor Christopher Bullock, who, with 
the hint thus afforded, set to work on a Friday to construct a 
rival piece—the fundamental idea in both being that of Shake- 
speare’s Sly the Tinker. On Saturday night the farce was com- 
pleted, and at once put into rehearsal, with the result that its 
production took place on the following Tuesday, or several days 
before the rival house was able to bring out its namesake. For- 
tune, however, smiled so benignantly on Drury Lane that Rich 
was shortly afterwards compelled to let his theatre to two members 
of his company, Keene and Bullock, who received permission to play 
four nights a week. Matters then went from bad to worse until 
Spiller was at last compelled, about the year 1717, to take a 
journey to Dublin to retrieve his fallen fortunes. Here his care- 
less, happy-go-lucky nature kept him in perpetual hot water, and 
eventually led to his being robbed and left all but penniless. 
Things looked up, however, when he managed to scramble back 
to London, in 1720. He was received with open arms at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and soon became one of the greater lights among 
the jest-mongers of Bartlemy Fair. In October of that year 
“Jemmy” played Dr. Caius in that great revival of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was rendered noteworthy by the 
unexpected exhibition of histrionic power on the part of Quin as 
Falstaff. Spiller’s brilliant wit and genial bonhomie occasioned his 
being much sought after by the choice spirits of his age. Even 
honest Will Hogarth did not disdain to call him friend. His 
favourite noonday haunt was the “ Bull and Butcher,” in Clare 
Market, where he was féted to his heart’s content by the surround- 
ing votaries of the marrow-bones and cleaver, who were nothing 
if not theatrical, and—at a time when rioting was looked upon 
as a pardonable weakness—usually sided with the players in all 
their frolics. Asa token of thankfulness for increased trade mine 
host of the tavern (a quondam gaoler, be it noted, whose humane 
disposition induced him to retire from the scene of those atrocities 
which afterwards held up men like Bambridge and Huggins to 
public execration) re-christened his house “The Spiller’s Head,” 
and justified his action by transferring “ Jemmy’s” vis comica to 
his signboard. _Rich’s first clown thus shared with Tarleton and 
Joe Grimaldi the rare and somewhat dubious honour of public- 
house notoriety ; and it may be here set down as a peculiar coin- 
cidence that the last-mentioned of the trio actually came into the 
world within the precincts of Clare Market. 

The reign of beer and skittles, however, speedily reached its 
termination. Improvidence compelled poor Jemmy to take 
refuge in the Mint in 1722, where, adapting himself to circum- 
stances, he wrote a play, produced it for the amusement of his 
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fellow-sufferers, and found himself some £20 the richer by 
the transaction. Throughout his brief career, rather than strive 
to hide his self-incurred misfortunes from the public, he had a 
whimsical way of making capital out of them which tickled by its 
sheer audacity. Thus, he would advertise his night at the theatre 
as “for the benefit of myself and creditors!” The rare benefit 
ticket which Hogarth engraved for him in 1728—of which copies 
have been known to fetch as much as twelve guineas—depicts 
him in the act of selling vouchers for the occasion, while angry 
creditors growl in his ears and hungry-eyed bailiffs loom ominously 
in the background. Ireland tells us in regard to him that he had 
seen “a well-engraved ticket for his benefit which had for its 
supports himself and his wife, both represented in a state of 
intoxication.” 

We first learn of Spiller playing the clown in the Lincoln’s Inn 
pantomime of “ Jupiter and Europa,” produced in 1724; and it 
is highly probable that he dressed the character in realistic 
fashion, after the manner of the yokel of the period—z.e., in gar- 
ments of a dull slate or drab colour, with a slouched hat sur- 
mounting a head of very shaggy hair. Spiller’s extreme merit in 
roles of this nature is evidenced by the fact that he succeeded 
Underhill and Ben Jonson as Squire Blunt in Mrs. Behn’s long- 
forgotten comedy of “The Rover; or the Banish’d Cavaliers.” 
He was one of the first actors who had plays specially written for 
him the better to exhibit his peculiar powers to greater advantage ; 
and yet his genius could scarcely have been circumscribed. The 
observant Victor tells us that “Spiller was a comedian that had a 
peculiar excellence from most of his brethren in that class, who 
almost all retained a sameness, or at least some singularity to be 
known by, in all characters, though ever so various.” Riccoboni’s 
statement regarding him is so curious that it merits quotation in 
extenso. Speaking of his visit to London in 1727, he says, in his 
“ Account of the Theatres in Europe :”—“ At the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields I happened to be at the Acting of a Comedy, 
the principal Plot of which I was a Stranger to, but with Ease 
could understand an Episode, which the Author without doubt 
had placed in the Intrigue: It is that Scene which we have so 
often seen in Crispin Medicine. The sole Alteration that is 
made therein is the introducing an old Man in the Place of a 
Footman, who by his Bustle excites the Laughter of the 
Audience, while he places himself in the room of a dead Body 
which the Physician is to dissect. The Scene was thus disposed : 
the amorous old Gentleman entertains himself with a Footman 
belonging to his Mistress’s House; the Footman either hears, or 
pretends to hear, a Noise, and desires the old Fellow to hide him- 
self; all the Doors being locked, he advises him to place himself 
on the Board on which the Body is laid. After some Difficulties 
made, the old Man consents to it, and does precisely what 
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Crispin does in the French comedy: But to give it the greater 
Air of Truth the Footman makes the old Man strip to his Shirt ; 
the Operator comes; Chirurgical Instruments are brought; he 
puts himself in order to begin the Dissection ; the old Man cries 
out, and the Trick is discovered. 

“ He who acted the old Man executed it to the nicest Perfec- 
tion, which one could expect in no Player who had not Forty 
Years’ Exercise and Experience. I was not at all astonished in 
one respect, but I was charmed now to find another MW. Guerin, 
that excellent Comedian, Master of the Company at Paris, which 
had the Misfortune to lose him in our Time. I was mistaken in 
my Opinion that a whole Age could not produce such another, 
when, in our own Time, I found his Match in England, with the 
same Art, and with Talents as singular. As he played the Part 
of anold Man, I made no manner of doubt of his being an old 
Comedian, who instructed by long experience, and at the same 
time assisted by the Weight of his Years, had performed it so 
naturally. But how great was my Surprise when I learn’d that 
he was a young Man of about twenty-six! I could not believe it, 
but I own’d that it might be possible; had he only used a trem- 
bling and broken Voice, and had only an extreme Weakness pos- 
sessed his Body, because I conceived it possible for a young Actor, 
by the Help of Art, to imitate that Debility of Nature to such a 
Pitch of Exactness; but the Wrinkles of his Face, his sunk Eyes, 
and his loose and yellow Cheeks, the most certain Marks of a 
great old Age, were incontestable Proofs against what they said 
tome. Notwithstanding allthis I was forced to submit to Truth, 
because I knew for certain that the Actor, to fit himself for the 
Part of the old Man, spent an Hour in dressing himself, and 
that with the Assistance of several Pencils he disguised his Face 
so nicely, and painted so artificially a Part of his Eyebrows and 
Eyelids, that at the Distance of six Paces it was impossible not to 
be deceived.” 

Spiller was the original Mat o’ the Mint in “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” and had some considerable hand in the success of that 
remarkable production. Macklin, who was present at the premiere 
in 1728, has left it on record that the fate of Gay’s piece hung in 
the balance until the song and chorus, “ Let us Take to the 
Road,” was effectively rendered. But poor Jemmy’s wild, irregular 
life brought down so many misfortunes on his head that he was at 
last compelled to find a shelter for it under the roof of its Clare 
Market namesake. Here he shared a room with Tom Walker, 
whose success as Macheath had literally proved his moral 
undoing. But the end came quicker than the youthful comedian 
expected. While playing clown at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the 
“entertainment, ” of “ Pluto and Prosperine,” on the evening of the 
3lst January, 1729, Spiller was suddenly seized with an apoplectic 
fit, and died on the 7th proximo, at the early age of thirty. 
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Kindly natured Manager Rich buried poor “motley” at his own 
expense ; andaClare Market butcher, whom the sad event appears 
to have endowed with the divine afflatus, wrote his epitaph : 


‘¢ Down with your marrow bones and cleavers all, 
And on your marrow bones ye butchers fall ! 
For prayers from you, who never pray’d before, 
Perhaps poor Jemmy may to life restore. 
‘ What have we done?’ the wretched bailiffs cry, 
‘That th’ only man by whom we liv’d should die.’ 
Enrag’d, they gnaw their wax and tear their writs, 
While butchers’ wives fall in hysteric fits ; 
For, sure as they’re alive, poor Spiller’s dead ; 
But, thanks to Jack Legar, we’ve got his head. 
He was an inoffensive, merry fellow, 
When sober, hipp’d; blythe as a bird when mellow.” 


Spiller’s “ Life and Jests,” with a characteristic portrait repre- 
senting him in the act of beaming on a punch bowl, were issued 
shortly afterwards by an enterprising bookseller. 

Harper, the first Drury Lane clown, a sort of mediocre W. J. 
Hill, was a comedian of somewhat inferior calibre. The humour 
of his acting appears to have been evolved principally from an 
abnormally obese personality. Garrick’s first biographer tells us 
that “ Harper was a lusty, fat man, with a countenance expressive 
of much jollity ; his voice was strong and musical. He was a just 


representative of our country gentlemen, of booby squires and 


foxhunters.” He was the Drury Lane Falstaff of his time ; “ his 
fat figure, full voice, round face, and honest Jaugh, rather than 
his intelligence, having,” as Tom Davies puts it, “fixed him, at 
last, in the Jolly Knight’s easy chair.” Although more frequently 
seen in the part than his rival Quin, he was much Jess admired. 
In 1727 Harper played Sir Positive Trap in Fielding’s maiden 
stage work, “ Love in Several Masques,” and from time to time, up 
to the year 1734, created parts in four other pieces by the same 
author. His associations with Bartlemy Fair were, if anything, 
more prominent than Spiller’s. For a considerable number of 
years he was part owner with Tony Lee of a theatrical booth, 
situated by the hospital gate in West Smithfield, wherein many 
original pieces first saw the light. That he must have thrown 
himself at a very early period into the heat of the pantemimic 
fray is shown by an advertisement in the Post Boy, of December 1, 
1724 —issued in reference to an “ Entertainment,” which Hogarth 
ridiculed in his “Just View of the English Stage” :—*“This day 
is published and sold by the printer hereof and the men that 
carry the news, price threepence (as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane), Harlequin Shepherd; a night scene in 
grotesque characters by John Thurmond, dancing master. With 
new scenes painted from the real places of action in Newgate. 
Also a song occasioned by Blueskin’s cutting Jonathan Wild’s 
throat, sung by Mr. Harper to the tune of ‘ Packington’s Pound.’ ” 
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That this mountain of flesh played clown at least as early as 
the year 1727 is clearly evidenced by the South Kensington copy 
of Thurmond’s “ Miser.” The droll effect of the following street 
incident may be well left to the imagination of the reader: 
‘«‘ PerRoT enters, with a bag of money, which he has been to re- 
ceive for his master. The clown enters dressed as a Lady of the 
Town. A scene of courtship passes between them, during which 
HARLEQUIN, in the habit of a nurse, takes an opportunity of chang- 
ing the bag. Priror and the clown part amourously (sic). On 
hearing a child cry, PerRoT examines his bag, and finds an infant 
in it, and runs off frightened, &c.” As in person so in character, 
Harper, the chicken-hearted, was the perfect antithesis of his rival 
Spiller, and led a stolidly sober life, as became a Surrey free- 
holder and possessor of considerable house property in Westminster. 
“ A fever on his spirits ” caused him to shuffle off his mortal coil 
in 1742. 

The Covent Garden clown during the memorable Rich régime 
was one Jolin Arthur, whom the eccentric patentee—nothing if 
not pantomimical—had carefully tutored in the réle. Arthur 
appears to have trodden very closely both in the private and public 
footsteps of his predecessor in the motley; for he earned not a 
little distinction as a clever actor of old men, and was oftentimes 
embarrassed by “the particularity of his humour.” He wrote a 
ballad opera, and was remarkable otherwise for his great me- 
chanical ingenuity. Upon Rich’s decease, in 1761, Arthur assumed 
the reins of management at the Bath Theatre, and died April 8, 
1772, at an advanced age. 

The arrival and permanent establishment in London, severally 
in 1758, 1774 and 1786, of three Italian posture masters deeply 
versed in the mysteries of their ari—Giuseppe Grimaldi, Carlo 
Delpini, and Pietro Bologna—had the noxious effect of imbuing 
the clown with many gymnastic and terpsichorean features, 
hitherto lacking, while partially depriving the character of its 
more genuinely histrionic qualities. Speedily were the feats of 
these foreign mimes emulated by native acrobats—one of whom 
at least beat them at their own game. In treativug of “Jack” 
Follett (who was associated with the ill-fated Royalty under 
Palmer), the “Thespian Dictionary ” (1805) tells us that he “ could 
never make any progress towards attaining the celebrity of a 
Roscius (!) ; he therefore wisely availed himself of the advantages 
nature had given him in an athletic frame and strong muscular 
powers, by turning his thoughts to Pantomime, in which he so 
succeeded, that he has scarcely left his equal in the representative 
ofa clown. He had a particular method of walking in a position 
in which his knees were so inverted as nearly to touch the stage, 
a striking proof of the strength of his muscles. At one period of 
his life, his agility was equal to his strength, and he has frequently 
taken leaps which Harlequin could not accomplish, to the no 
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small chagrin of that motley gentleman.” Follett died on the 
7th February, 1799, aged thirty-two. 

In spite of this pernicious infusion of foreign acrobatism it 
would be idle to say that the clown had any particular prominence 
among his pantomime associates until Joseph Grimaldi had at- 
tained the meridian of his fame. To him must we assign the 
credit of having originated that extraordinary make-up and non- 
descript costume so familiar to all modern playgoers; but the late 
Mr. Dutton Cook probably erred in his surmise that the 1:mmortal 
Joey was the first pantomime clown who sang comic songs. It 
has been already pointed out that Spiller and Harper were both 
excellent vocalists. 

The powerful predominance given to the Christmas favourite 
about seventy-five years ago, and of which some slight inkling 
still remains, resulted from the possession of a number of rare 
artistic and intellectual qualities on the part of its greatest re- 
presentative. In Grimaldi’s individuality were adroitly united 
the best features of the comedian, buffo vocalist, acrobat, panto- 
mimist, and stage mechanician. He strove to maintain in a 
somewhat modified degree the loutish characteristics of the early 
bucolic clown ; but his keen observant powers likewise enabled 
him to make the character the living embodiment of a prize- 
fighting, bull-baiting and Charley-worrying age. Misled by the 
ephemeral deification of the réle, and failing altogether to read 
the moral inculeated by the fact that “Tom and Jerry” is now a 
picture of obsolete manners, the modern herd of pantomimists 
have blindly plodded on in the old beaten track; and hence, 
albeit that the general scheme of Pantomime has been completely 
revolutionized, poor cataleptic Joey remains very much as Grimaldi 
left him. Alas, unfortunate Motley! thou hast not been “ written 
up to date,” and so laggest wearily upon the mimic scene, quietly 
awaiting that dread summons which, in a Radical age, must 


assuredly come both suddenly and soon. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 








NEW YEAR IN PERSIA. 


‘“‘ For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land.”—-Svlomon’s Song. 


‘HE English climate, by presenting a palpable record of change 

and uncertainty, has become an established subject of abuse ; 

it is no uncommon occurrence for the seasons to be changed. We 

have spring when it should be winter, and winter in the zenith of 
the dog-days. 

Although the seasons of Persia, like those of European coun- 
tries, are divided into spring, summer, autumn and winter, they 
are generally known as the windy, hot, dry and rainy periods, 
which, coming round with great regularity year by year, meteoro- 
logical forecasting is not the same difficult science in Persia as 
it is in our own country, “the region of spleen,” as it was rudely 
called. 

To our minds the new year is closely associated with the gloomy 
season of winter, when a “desolated prospect thrills the soul ;” 
but the Persians have wisely chosen their season of rejoicing at 
the vernal equinox, when Dame Nature, which has hibernated 
all winter in a state of nudity pitiful to behold, is about to clothe 
herself in the tender buds and opening blossoms of early spring. 
No sooner does grim winter melt into the embrace of spring than 
all life becomes re-animated and joyous, for the sun is about to 
return in his full grand strength, bringing with him the roses to 
tempt the birds to sing, and the nightingale, which, in all ages in 
Persia, has stood foremost among the feathered tribes, to warble 
his delicious trills to inspire the poets with enthusiasm. 

The twenty-first of March, the day assigned to the No-rooz, or 
New Year, is of doubtful origin, but its celebration is.a custom 
hallowed by the observance of many hundred years. It is 
variously accounted for by different Persian authors. One affirms 
that on this day God began the work of creation, and from 
darkness and void the earth saw light and gladness; the planets, 
too, were appointed to move in their several orbits to bring round 
the years and the seasons, and to be a sign to us that we are 
wacched over by the ever-living Allah. Another author attributes 
it to a worldly source, and asserts that Jemsheed, having completed 
the summer palace at Persepolis, entered it upon this day in great 
state and ceremony, and commanded that in future the twenty- 
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first of March should be held as a joyous festival to celebrate 
his renown. 

Jemsheed, the fourth king of the Paishdadian dynasty,* seems 
to have been the pioneer of civilization in this little-known land, 
for not only is he celebrated as being the founder of Persepolis, 
whose colossal remains are still the wonder and admiration of the 
traveller, and are to this day called the Takht-e-Jemsheed, or throne 
of Jemsheed, but the invention of many arts and sciences is 
attributed to him—also the division of time into months and 
days. 

The chief annual festival of the Guebre, or fire worshippers, 
also coincides with the entrance of the sun into the sign of Aries. 
A remnant of this ancient and interesting people still inhabit 
Persia, having been left behind when their Mahommedan con- 
querors, under the Caliph Omar, in the seventh century of our 
era, drove their brethren from the land of their birth. They are 
a very conservative race; three thousand years have wrought but 
little change in their manners and customs. The Guebre still 
lives firm with that faith imperishably implanted in his heart 
which neither scoffs nor persecutions have been able to eradicate. 
Assuming that the feast commemorated by the Persians to be 
coeval with that of the despised Guebre, the Turks have up- 
braided their cu-religionists with retaining a remnant of the 
ignorance of their ancestors, who, before the crescent of Islam 
was planted in Persia, were worshippers of the elements. A feast 
of such palpably pagan origin is not worthy to be incorporated 
into the usages of the Faithful, to whom have been extended the 
blessings and privileges of the Koran. 

The Persians, however, refute the argument of these base 
sectarians,t whom they hate, possibly, more than Christians, by 
averring that it is not an adherence to ancient custom, but that 
all devout and orthodox Shiahs celebrate the anniversary of the 
- solemn installation by Mahommed of Ali, his son-in-law, to the 
responsible dignity of the Caliphate. On this day the Prophet— 
(Upon whose name be peace !)—taking Ali in his arms, embraced 
him, saying before the assembled Faithful, “ I constitute thee my 
successor and universal vicar.” Therefore all friends who meet on 
this day give one another the kiss of peace in remembrance of the 
distinction conferred on the neophyte, upon whom, the Shiahs 
contend, alone rested the lawful succession, and whom they 
venerate almost as the Prophet himself. In Persia there is little 
else but fasts and festivals throughout the year, and the holidays 
seem more numerous than working days. Friday is the heb- 
domadal day of rest, but they generally contrive to bring in one 





* According to Ferdandi, the great epic poet of Persia, his reign lasted a grand 
total of 700 years, 
- +t The Turks are Simnies ; the Persians, Shiahs, 
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or two more. They have no sense of the value of time. Your 
true Oriental does not know what it is to be in a hurry, and if 
urged to do a thing quickly, his face soon assumes an expression 
much like that of the benevolent when viewing the insane. 

Labour is constantly giving place to rejoicing; if a thing is 
not done to-day, inshallah, please God it will be done to- 
morrow; but, alas! for European patience, the morrow is too 
often apocryphal. 

First and foremost among the festivals is the New Year, 
which is admittedly one of the most important days in the 
Mahommedan calendar, and is looked forward to during twelve 
whole months. All the shops are shut, and work of every 
description is brought to a standstill, so that the forecasting 
housewife is obliged to lay in her stock of provisions for several 
days. 

——- of holiday-makers are in full force, all bound some- 
whither, for the main business of the day consists in visiting and 
congratulating one another upon the happy beginning of a new 
year, which every one hopes will be full of joy to his neighbour's 
house, meaning his wife or wives, if he be blessed by a plurality 
of them, for in a country where every movement, I might almost 
say every thought, is subject to certain rules of etiquette, the 
word “ wife” may not be mentioned, although from morn till eve 
the happy new greetings, like those of continental Europe—but 
clothed in more glowing terms—trip lightly off the Persian 
tongue. 

At no other time of the year does one see so much assembled 
cleanliness, as for a whole week every one who can possibly afford 
it wears new clothes, the quality and texture differing according 
to the means of the wearer. Even the very poorest avail them- 
selves of the gifts they have received, and provide simultaneously 
for the present and future by buying new clothes; even the 
soldiers, whose coats are usually well worn, appear quite smart, as 
on the new year they have their threadbare garments changed for 
new ones. At this season the bath-men reap a rich harvest, for 
on the eve of the new year every one repairs thither to undergo 
the entire process of scrubbing and kneading, and issues thence 
transformed as if by magic into a dandy of the first' water, with 
even the toe and finger nails coquettishly stained red, pale finger- 
nails not being considered fashionable. 

The shaven scalp is covered by a new cotton skull cap, the 
zulfs, or side locks, are brushed, and often dyed, to give them a 
youthful appearance, as the reesh-seffid (grey beard), so much 
talked of in Persia, is but seldom seen. The “first footmark 
of time” is banished by a judicious application of henna, which 
is much in vogue as a fashionable hair-restorer, and red or blue- 
black hair is sanctioned and approved of by Persian taste. 

All with unconcealed pride and exultation are dressed in their 
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bravest attire, cut to the national patterns, in gay-coloured gar- 
ments of diverse hues, the pink of Persian fashion ; or those who 
have a weakness fer European ways, and recklessly throw themselves 
into the arms of Western civilization, don tight trousers and black 
or dorbo coats. These exquisites, prompted, perhaps, by the , 
same impulse of progress which makes an African chief abandon 
his national dress of a bare skin and consider himself fully 
attired in a paper collar and a pair of spurs, to show that he 
is more polished and accustomed to more frequent intercourse 
with the white world, glory in the pride of their civilization, 
but at the same time wear a puritanical sort of look, as though 
the sombre tone of their garments were reflected upon their 
faces. 

Although the hitherto immovable East within the last few 
years has relaxed many of its customs in favour of an advancing 
culture, it seems that a Mussulman would rebel against any 
innovation of fashion among the women of his country; the style 
of their dress remains unalterable. Having completed their 
attire, the next thing is to enjoy themselves, for even the very 
poorest among the working classes give up one day at least to 
feasting and merry-making. Persians are a people satisfied with 
simple pleasures ; they have but few of the changing scenes of 
our social life; they know nothing of the high-pressure rate at 
which we live, and dream not of the penalties we inflict upon 
ourselves in our search for happiness. To smoke the kulian, or 
drink tea by the side of a running stream, is their idea of ter- 
restrial bliss. All Orientals love the companionship of water; 
its soft murmur seems to acquiesce in all they think as they 
sit téte-a-téte with their shadows in the stream. For hours they 
will sit thus, puffing away at the water-pipe, to which, as it sends 
up its clouds of incense, perhaps may be added the mental dis- 
traction of building castles in the smoke. They have none of 
the substantial amusements found in Europe, and but little active 
sport exists. There are no cricket matches, nor public gardens, 
where the enlivening strains of a barrel-organ or brass band greet 
the ear; the innocent recreation of concerts and balls, which give 
such hearty enjoyment, are unknown. 

Compared with the usages of our own country upon a general 
holiday, it is quite remarkable in what a stolid philosophic way 
they take their pleasure. To-day all the world is astir, walking 
to and fro in the streets, singly or in groups, wending their way 
to the tea-shops, where the gossips meet to display their powers 
of oratory in discussing the knotty questions of public affairs, or 
going to one another’s houses, where there is sure to be feasting, 
if not frolicking. 

The poor come round, offering a plate of oranges or a flower or 
a box of sweetmeats, and generally receive a small sum of money 
from the well-to-do, for Persians are essentially a charitable race, 
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and out of their abundance give ungrudgingly. Many are repair- 
ing with a feverish activity to the houses of ‘their patrons to offer 
a gift or pay a compliment suitable to the occasion. 

In the houses of the rich, where the number of visitors is con- 
siderable, a man is kept on purpose to receive gifts, or to take note 
of those who come to pay their respects to his master. Dervishes, 
in whose lives are too often to be found vice and religion in unholy 
alliance, take up their position at the doors of the wealthy, where 
they erect an apology for a tent, in which they place their worldly 
goods ; conspicuous amongst them is the club, to which is attached 
their seal, the charter of their vagabondage. The dervish next 
busies himself in laying out a little garden, by planting a few 
grains of barley near his camping ground. Upon these patches a 
vast deal of attention is bestowed, and the barley, which is the 
first “ growth of the lively year,” soon springs up fresh and green. 
His chief occupation is to repeat fragments from the Koran, or 
to bawl in a stentorian voice that Allah is great and merciful ; he 
expects to be paid for the trouble his exertion gives him. If the 
money remain too long in the pocket of his patron, unmelodious 
blasts on a cow-horn proclaim aloud, for the benefit of the passer- 
by, the stinginess of the rich man. 

Upon this day royalty has its,new year’s doings also; the shab, 
the vicegerent of Allah, receives his annual tribute from the 
governors of the provinces. It is their duty to squeeze as much 
money as they can out of the peasantry of their individual 
districts, who quail in silence at the extortion but are powerless 
to resist, and from generation to generation have been accustomed 
to a government of rapacity and tyranny perhaps unequalled in 
the world. 

The governors, or Hakims as they are called, approach the 
Persian potentate with a suitable offering as an appropriate 
recognition for past favour; these dowcewrs constitute a con- 
siderable source of profit, and have been estimated to amount to 
about two-fifths of the fixed revenue of the kingdom. The larger 
the present the more palpable is the homage, and the chance 
greater that the giver's own material property will be secure. 
The goose that lays the golden eggs must be pampered and well 
cared for. 

In his turn the Centre of the Universe condescends to send 
Khelats, or robes of honour, to those who are basking in the 
sunshine of royal favour. 

The astrologers, whose duty it is to record the computation of 
time, having calculated the propitious moment on their astrono- 
mical dials, and looked “in the book for the fit hour,” the new 
year is ushered in by the booming of cannons and the discordant 
beatings of drums. Instruments, whose names I know not, wail 
and scream; trumpets, blown by those whose lungs must be 
in perfect working condition—for none other could furnish the 
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“windy suspiration of forced breath” required to produce such 
volume of sound— announce by their brazen mouths the glad fact 
that the sun has entered Aries. 

Upon one occasion the new year was disobliging enough to 
make its appearance at so early an hour that the shah was still 
asleep. What was to be done? The new year would not wait, 
neither would his majesty be inconvenienced. The astrologers, 
with a severe reprimand, were summoned into the presence of 
their royal master, who assured them that they had miscalculated 
the time and were quite out of their reckoning, and that the new 
year must never begin so early again. Since then the wise men, 
with perhaps more tact than truthfulness, choose a time more in 
accordance with the pleasure of their arbitrary patron. 

In the presence of the Imims and dignitaries of the court the 
shah receives the salutations and new year’s greetings, accom- 
panied by effusive and long-winded compliments; the court poet 
recites an ode or panegyric upon the wisdom and above all the 
discernment of the kings of kings. Later on the members of the 
various corps diplomatique, after being received by some of the 
ininisters of state, are admitted into the presence and behold the 
august countenance of the shadow of God. 

Although he has a larger collection of jewels than any other 
monarch, this is one of the few occasions upon which he displays 
them, for as a rule the shah dresses plainly and in quiet colours, 
with only a few diamond buttons on his black cloth coat. But on 
the new year his majesty is usually bedecked in his most: magni- 
ficent jewels, many of which were brought by the ruthless Nadir 
Shah from Delhi; his tunic is ablaze with diamonds, his belt, 
sword and scabbard encrusted with the same costly gems; and in 
his hat is the aigrette or distinctive emblem of his royaity. The 
ceremony is usually not a long one; his majesty addresses a few 
words to the ministers, inquires after the state of their country 
and the health of their respective sovereigns or presidents. The 
distribution of bags of money—which, by-the-by, year by year 
decrease in value—and the distracting noise of twanging musical 
instruments announce that the reception is over. The coins 
presented are contained in tiny silk bags made for the occasion, 
and consist chiefly of silver as thin as a wafer; sometimes there 
are a few gold pieces among them about the size of an old silver 
penny, of not much intrinsic value, but much appreciated in 
Europe when mounted as earrings, buttons and other.ornaments. 

The period of social relaxation lasts thirteen days, and of 
course each day, at such an auspicious time, ends with a feast. 
To be quite a la mode, every Persian must entertain at least once 
during this festive season, and hospitality is a very prominent 
feature among them. As in Europe, the love of ostentation often 
leads them to vie with one another in expensive taste in dress or 
profuseness of hospitality. 
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“What table does he keep, what slaves maintain ? ” is as great 
a question here in Persia as it ever was in ancient Rome. 

The women have their feastings, too, but apart from the men, 
in accordance with the degrading restraint imposed upon them 
by Islamitic rigorism. 

We learn from the Bible that the women in Persia enjoyed a 
liberty quite inconsistent with Eastern customs nowadays, and 
their intercourse with the sterner sex is much more restricted 
than in the time of the beautiful Jewess, Esther. It is probably 
true that even then they had their merry-makings apart, for we 
read that Vashti made a feast for the women, while Ahasuerus, 
with Oriental ostentation, was showing “ the riches of his glorious 
kingdom and the honours of his excellent majesty ;” but on the 
other hand Esther invited the king and Haman to her banquet. 
Also at the time of Alexander’s invasion of Persia, women—whom 
Persians now consider an inferior creature, unworthy and unfitted 
to be the companion of man—had an honourable place in society, 
and probably an equal rank with the “ lords of creation.” 

Two meals a day are ample in these regions, and, as with us, the 
dinner is the principal one, but is taken late in the evening, cor- 
responding with our supper. As arule, the men do not partake 
of food between the hours of breakfast (which is usually served at 

, mid-day) and dinner, but among the women a perpetual crunch- 
ing of sweetmeats goes on all day long. 

Mutton or lamb forms the basis of numbers of the dishes, 
although many of the rich, who can boast of a cordon blew in their 
kitchen, have in addition varieties of European or Turkish gas- 
tronomic delights. A dinner of this sort is so familiar to us all 
that I need not particularize it, but will endeavour instead to 
invite my indulgent readers to the more humble social gatherings 
of those whose larders are more scanty and where rice is the 
staple of the feast. The guests having made their appearance 
and the customary salutations being completed, in due time the 
dinner arrives and is conveyed to the floor—I had almost said 
table, as a cloth is spread to receive it. 

To come to details: Large platters, filled with sundry inex- 
plicable messes, in which herbs and oil are the chief components, 
and which are said to be anything but contemptible fare—the 
savoury fumes, rising like an incense heavenwards—have a stimu- 
lating effect by gladdening the hearts of the assembled company 
who are squatting around. 

Dinner is too serious an undertaking to be begun without a 
grave Bismillah (In the name of God)—an invocation used by 
the pious upon many occasions-—which is now pronounced by the 
host in the place of grace. He then thrusts his hand into the 
food, and the others follow suit with such zest that the platters 
are soon lightened of their contents. The dexterity with which 
Persians convey juicy morsels from the dish to their mouths can- 
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not be realized by those who have not seenit. Among the higher 
classes this method of eating with the fingers is fast disappearing; 
the men are taking kindly to our Western custom of using knives 
and forks. To many this would seem to whisper that civilization 
draweth nigh, but this can hardly be the case, as the women are 
still kept to the primitive habits of their ancestors and use the 
fingers only. 

This offends our ideas of cleanliness ; but it is marvellous how 
clever Persians are at eating in this way, and should any grease 
adhere to the fingers, the offending portion is removed by a hearty 
lick with the tongue, and then wiped with a piece of bread. 

The host, sitting cross-legged or with his heels tucked under 
him, unoccupied with the carving of joints, is at leisure to benig- 
nantly eye the festive scene, and is able to do the honours of his 
‘house in a becoming manner. Each fresh dish as it appears is 
-accompanied with a heartiness of welcome, and occasionally he 
will pop a choice morsel, with his fingers carefully licked for the 
occasion, into the mouth of the guest whom he more especially 

-delighteth to honour. The choice morsel is probably a compound 
of grease and sugar that, if more than his digestive powers can 
comfortably tackle, will sit heavy on the eater’s soul at night. 

In the centre of the floor is placed a huge tray, or wooden bowl, 
‘filled with steaming rice, in which shreds of meat have been. 
boiled, or rice smothered in abundance of oil or clarified butter, 
which they knead up into a ball with the fingers, and soak up the 
gravy with pieces of bread. The thin, leathery Persian bread is 
most useful; not only is it the staff of life, but substitutes table 
-cloth, table napkins, and also acts the part of plate like the 
<rencher of the Elizabethan period. To eat is the simple instinct 
of mankind, but all those who profess gastronomical knowledge 
tell us that most of us eat far more than is necessary to keep 
body and soul together, and that the health of the rich would be 
better if they did not, by the cunning devices of their chef, seek 
to gratify the hundred-and-one whims of that great organ the 
stomach. 

What would they say at the rapidity with which a huge pile of 
rice disappears before the Oriental as if by magic? This grain, 
cooked in fat, forms a highly nutritive diet, and is believed to 
produce that plumpness of form which is indispensable in a Per- 
sian helle; the out-door life most Persians lead requires a certain 
amount of heat-producing food, but the great quantity of fat con- 
sumed does more than impart warmth to the system, and often 
taxes the digestive powers severely. 

To all who can afford it,a lamb or a sheep is the victim of the ban- 
quet. “A savoury mess the tender yearling makes ;” but by being 
roasted in the same original integrity as when it hung temptingly 
in the butcher’s shop, with its fat tail cunningly ornamented with 
paper and gold rosettes, there seems to be a very sacrificial char- 
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acter about it. ' This is almost invariably the piece de résistance 
of a Persian feast. Of the excellence of Persian cooking I will 
not now remark; even the very poorest have food that is far from 
being unsavoury, and, as with many Oriental races, rice is the 
staple of their fare, but cooking it is a culinary art in which they 
leave the European cook far behind. 

The beverage is sherbet, which is plentifully supplied, and of 
which there are many varieties—from the bowl of water with a 
squeeze of lemon, to the clear concentrated juice of any sort of 
fruit, to which water is added to dilute it. Preparing sherbet, 
which is done with the greatest care, is a very important point in 
so thirsty a country as Persia, and one upon which much time is 
devoted. It may be either expressed from the juice of fruit 
freshly gathered or from the preserved extract of pomegranates, 
cherries, or lemons, mixed with sugar, and submitted to a certain 
degree of heat to preserve it for winter consumption. Another 
sherbet is much drunk, which I must not omit to mention, called 
guzangeben, made from the honey of the tamarisk tree. This 
honey is not the work of the bee, but the produce of a small 
insect or worm living in vast numbers under the leaves of the 
shrub. During the months of August and September the insect 
is collected and the honey preserved. When used for sherbet it 
is mixed with vinegar, and although not so delicious as that made 
from fruit, it makes an excellent temperance beverage. Only 
among the rich and fashionable are glasses used; in all other 
classes sherbet is served in china bowls, and drunk from deep 
wooden spoons carved in pearwood. 

Unfortunately, in spite of the tempting sherbets, a great 
number of Persians show but small regard to the precepts of the 
Prophet, and at this season of rejoicing, those who have a capacity 
for deep potations or a weakness for indulging in the forbidden 
luxury of strong waters, pay a greater tribute than usual to the 
jovial deity, and lapse into periodical unconsciousness. To the 
great discomfort of the: European, Persian cooks are, as a rule, 
much given to forgetting the Prophet and ignoring his precepts 
as well, and drink arrack, the strong rough spirit of the country. 
This alcohol is distilled from the refuse and skins of the grape; 
and the trade is in the hands of the Armenians and Jews, who sell 
it at so cheap a rate that it is within the reach of all. No 
Mussulman could set the Mollahs, or spiritual guides of Islam, at 
defiance to become a maker of it himself. This spirit is much 
appreciated on account of its intoxicating properties, for strange 
as it may seem, it is true that Persians prefer the cup that ine- 
briates to the one that cheers. Arrack soon performs its part, 
and a general incapacity to attend to business is the result. 

Our servants have decorated their rooms with pictures, mostly 
coloured fashion plates from the Queen; and the groom, a Kurd 
fresh from the wilds of his native land, not wishing to be behind- 
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hand, has nailed up some landscapes from the illustrated papers 
in the stable. That some are upside down makes no difference to 
him, a picture is a picture “ for a’ that.” He has confided to R. 
that he wants to marry a little girl of ten years old, whose dark 
eyes have bewitched him. Maybe he finds 


“There is no remedy for love 
Except the Muses; this alone doth prove 
A sweet and gentle solace for the mind 
Of love-sick man.” 


Lamps are lighted, although it is broad daylight ; a looking-glass, - 
borrowed from my maid for the occasion, stands in the middle of 
the table in the servants’ room. The study of their faces in a 
mirror is a favourite occupation with Persians, and one they never 
seem to tire of. 

The table is laid out with plates of nuts, bunches of narcissi, a 
flower grown largely for this festival, and little green tufts of 
barley are placed here and there. 

With a breathless silence they await the booming of the can- 
nons, and at the first bang they embrace one another vehemently 
on both cheeks, after the fashion of the country. 

Mahommed said, “To endure and to pardon is the wisdom of 
life,” therefore on this day good-will and peace should reign in the 
breast of every good Shiah. Acting upon this precept, our head 
servant has taken heart of grace, and distributed part of his profits 
to his fellow-servants, which has promoted charity and kindliness 
of feeling among them. A week or two ago the “ moral harmony 
of life” did not reign ; they were in a feverish, inflammable state ; 
but, at our expense, he has poured oil and wine into their wounds, 
consequently the reaction of popular feeling has turned in his 
favour, for in Asia money is “almighty,” and a sovereign remedy 
against many evils. 

Honour being thus reflected upon his system of roguery, the 
impending storm has passed away like the fitful shadow of a cloud, 
and they have given one another the kiss of peace. 

A small tray is brought in to us, upon which the servants have 
placed their offerings—a plate of oranges, a decanter of sherbet, 
some dried melon seeds and salted nuts, all spread out to look 
very imposing and cover the largest possible space. Nor is this 
all, for, what we really appreciate, a bunch of flowers is presented 
with itching palms. 

The children are wild with excitement, and will not send them 
empty away ; they give money in return, for in Persia all presents 
are expected to be paid for, and they would consider themselves 
basely defrauded if the present were not up to the standard of 
their expectations. This exaction of an arbitrary toll being ac- 
complished, and feeling richly rewarded for their scant offerings, 
they unctuously shower blessings down upon our devoted heads, 
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‘and breathing a prayer that their dead saints will have us in their 
keeping, these living sinners go on their way rejoicing. But after 
this digression it is time to find our way back to our friends, 
whom we left discussing their lamb. 

After dinner they have amusements, to which in Europe we 
are not strangers. Story telling or poetical recitations take the 
place of our spelling bees and acting charades, and often as soon 
as the repast is finished music commences, or perhaps a vocalist 
will vary the programme by favouring the company with a song. 

His répertoire may consist of one song only; but no matter, he 
will sing it over and over again, with as much pride as though he 
could boast of an unbroken descent from Orpheus himself; over 
and over again, without any apparent sign of weariness, and what 
seems more strange, to the unflagging interest of the listeners, 
although it sounds weird and uncanny to the unaccustomed Euro- 
pean ear. 

“Bah, bah, bah, good in the extreme,” is echoed from one 
to another while the singer pipes at the very top of his high voice, 
and shakes his head to bring out the quavering sounds to their 
fullest extent. 

“ Exactly like the bulbul” (nightingale), says the host. 

“ When it sings to the roses in the spring,” puts in a third. 

“ Yes, Allah’s works are wonderful,” exclaims the first senten- 
tiously as he puffs away at the kalian, his turn having by this 
time come round. 

In Persia a loud high voice being equivalent to a good voice, 
the singer who can sustain a note the longest is pronounced the 
best, for the skill of the vocalist depends upon the length of time 
upon which he can trill a note. 

But although Persian singing consists mostly of shrill and 
vibrating sounds produced in the throat, they aver that a good 
singer should be able to express joy or sorrow, or any feeling that 
flesh is heir to by the harmony and modulations of the voice; 
thus it is that the vocalist can touch some chord lying deep down 
in their innermost hearts, or his trills transport them into a 
realm of fancy which they are loath to quit. After all, with our 
much vaunted superior civilization, can the gems of Rossini or 
Beethoven do more for us ? 

Hardly a greater disappointment could befall the Persians than 
wet weather on the thirteenth day after the twenty-first of 
March, as it is considered very unlucky to remain in the house. 

The sentimental citizens indulge in a little rurality, and 
organize pleasure parties to repair to the gardens that are always 
to be found in the neighbourhood of all Persian towns. These 
gardens, which look like oases in the desert, are planted with 
many sorts of fruit trees; and the townsfolk like to see for them- 
selves whether the spring has redeemed her promise of yielding 
her increase ungrudgingly. 
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Truly a wonderful change has taken place in the aspect of 
nature during these last few days; from winter to spring in these 
regions is but a step, and such a marvellously rapid one that it 
seems almost by enchantment. Vegetation, which has lain dor- 
mant for so many months, is quickened into life by a week’s glad 
sunshine. 

The faint and shadowy green which appeared upon the slopes is 
now rich juicy grass; the trees are full of buds and blossoms, 
which in their turn will produce an abundance of fruit when 
the childhood of the Persian year has developed into glorious 
maturity. Even many parts of the desert plain surrounding the 
city have their gift of wild flowers, “for lo! the winter is past!” 

The brief hours of relaxation have too rapidly hurried by, and 
the thirteenth day closes amid the regrets of every Persian, for 
with it ends the cycle of festivities, and business regains the upper 
hand. Who can tell the number of sighs breathed forth—sighs 
of regret for past pleasure rather than for the time that has fled ? 

Among the fair, inane daughters of the East, a thousand 
pities are felt that the new year does not come round oftener, to 
permit the more frequent indulgence in their gaieties and holiday- 
making, and to afford a golden opportunity of displaying their 
fine new clothes. 
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“ TON soir, Petite,” said a cheery voice ; and an old lady put her 

head, one summer evening, into a small, meagrely-furnished 
bedroom on the fifth étage of a tall house in the Koenig Strasse, 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. 

A young girl, standing by an open window, watching sunset 
effects in the long, narrow, picturesque street, turned quickly at 
the sound. She was a pretty girl, Frances Burnet by name, with 
a slight, elegant figure, a lively, intelligent face, large grey eyes, 
and a quantity of red-brown hair. 

“ Good evening, and welcome, madame,” she exclaimed with a 
bright smile, and in French, spoken with a decided English 
accent. 

The new-comer, an old lady, with straight brown hair, sprinkled 
with grey, laid a wrinkled hand caressingly on the girl’s head, and 
looked down on her with the sweetest and kindest of blue eyes. 

“ You are better, my child ? ” 

“Tam quite well, madame. The doctor told me this morning 
that all fear of infection was over. You will let me join you in 
the salon to-morrow ?”—pleadingly. 

“ Only too willingly, chérie. We have been désolés without you 
—all of us. My husband was saying only this evening how glad 
he should be to see you amongst us again.” 

Frances Burnet was boarder under the roof of the old lady and 
her husband, Madame and Monsieur Norele. She had come to 
Stuttgart for instruction in music, French and German, with a 
view of ultimately gaining her livelihood by teaching. The girl 
belonged on the mother’s side to a family of some consequence, 
and of larg wealth, in the North of England—none the less, cn 
that account, was she dependent on her own exertions. Her 
mother had irretrievably offended her own relations by marriage 
with a poor man of social position inferior to her own; she died 
within a few years of that marriage, and, two years before this 
story opens, Frances’ father followed his wife. The girl’s existence 
was ignored by her rich grandfather; she found, at her father’s 
death, that her sole possession in the world was a sum of money 
under two hundred pounds. It was after consultation with the 
few English acquaintances who were qualified to give her advice 
that she had, with the aid of this money, gone to Germany, and 
established herself with the Noreles. The result, so far, had been 
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almost unmixed happiness for herself. At once she had found 
friends. Monsieur Norele, who, like his wife, was a French Swiss, 
held the post of French professor to the principal scholastic insti- 
tutions in Stuttgart, and to the Wirtemberg royal family ; he was 
a man of intellectual power, of a high sense of rectitude, and of a 
fine, if somewhat stern, character; Frances respected and admired 
him exceedingly. His wife was all gentleness and indulgence—a 
charming old lady, with a loving, childlike nature, and a faith— 
actually unshaken by an experience of over fifty years—in all the 
world. Her heart had gone out to the foreigner and the orphan 
whom circumstances had placed under her care. Frances looked 
upon her, and with good reason, as a second mother. 

On the evening when we find the old lady and her charge to- 
gether, the girl was recovering from a slight attack of measles, 
which, by reason of its infectious character, had kept her prisoner 
for a fortnight in her own room. 

Madame Norele seated herself on a capacious sofa, covered with 
some woollen material in dingy red ; she adjusted a pair of specta- 
cles, and produced from her pocket a sock to be “ re-footed,” a 
pair of knitting needles, and a ball of grey worsted. 

“Tt is Thursday—our evening for cards, as you will remember, 
petite,” she said, knitting briskly. ‘ Only Monsieur Scherer came ; 
and truly it seems a pity to take up indoor amusements on these 
lovely summer evenings. Monsieur Scherer has been telling us 
our fortunes on the cards. Now he has begun a game of dominoes 
with my husband, and I slipped away to you, fearing that you 
might be dull.” 

“And what is Monsieur Henri doing ?-—he came to Stuttgart 
this morning, did he not?” The girl’s face was turned away as 
she spoke; she looked down again into the street, where evening 
shadows were deepening and lengthening, and where lights were 
beginning to twinkle out in casements opposite. 

“ Henri !—yes, he is here, and he is to stay till Saturday. I 
left him reading his newspaper; he never plays cards now, you 
know. Sometimes I think that he laughs in his sleeve at Mon- 
sieur Scherer and his fortune-telling. But”—pursing up her 
lips and assuming a mysterious expression—* J do not laugh— 
not I. Monsieur Scherer has told me ”—madame picked up a 
fallen stitch—“ some strange things to-night. He said that I had 
something on my mind—something important— which even my 
husband did not know. And ”—with a wise little nod, as of some 
secret knowledge—* he was quite right—only think! ” 

“Something on your mind, madame! It has ”—Frances closed 
the window and took a low seat by the old lady’s side— to do 
with Monsieur Henri, then, I guess.” 

Monsieur Henri was Madame Norele’s only son. He was born 
in Germany, and at an early age had entered the German army ; 
amiable, impulsive, possessed of a singularly winning, but un- 
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stable character, he had not always been able to steer clear of in- 
jurious influences by which he was surrounded in his professional 
career. Some three years ago, when he had just obtained his 
captaincy, he found himself confronted with large gambling debts, 
which it was utterly impossible for him to pay. In this strait 
his father came to his aid. Moved, possibly, by pride, and by a 
stern sense of duty, rather than by affection for his son, the old 
Stuttgart professor paid the debts to the last farthing, out of his 
own hardly-earned savings, but he did so only on one severe con- 
dition :—Captain Norele must leave the army and his unwisely 
selected friends at once, and for ever. As for himself, the call for 
money came very hardly upon him. He had to relinquish a long- 
cherished hope—which had just seemed near realization—of 
retiring from active life and living on his means; he even increased 
the number of his pupils, and settled down with a silent and 
rather grim recognition of the inevitable, to a life more laborious 
and plodding than of old. Madame Norele reduced the expenses 
of her household, and looked about ber for boarders, who might bring 
her in a profit of some marks monthly. At present her house was 
empty, but for Frances, whose circumstances precluded anything 
like liberal remuneration for board and lodging ; but the unoccu- 
pied rooms were not likely to remain vacant long. Henri, mean- 
while, had been established by his father on a lonely farm, called 
Fuchshof (The Fox’s Court), lying amid high bleak hills and desolate 
romantic country, about forty miles from Stuttgart. The young 
man’s life there was very solitary, and it seemed the more so 
from its contrast with the old life with the regiment. Henri 
Norele was essentially social—a man of many accomplishments, 
of easy, courteous manners, and of a clinging, affectionate nature. 
He accepted his uncongenial position meekly, with an ashamed 
sense that it exceeded his deserts, and he performed his new 
duties as a farmer with praiseworthy punctuality, if with little 
enthusiasm. Occasionally he went over to the old home for a 
day, or couple of days; his father received him with formal 
politeness, but with no trace of parental affection; the professor 
had never forgiven his son’s extravagance. His mother, on the 
contrary, was always overjoyed to see him; he was her idol, the 
pride of her heart; she would have held no sacrifice too great to 
make, or, when made, to forget for his dear sake. “ Henri 
has been steadiness itself, in that dreary Fuchshof,” she said some- 
times to her husband, pleading, with tears in her sweet eyes, for 
—— welcome for her son. The professor listened in obdurate 
silence, 

“You have no cause for anxiety about Monsieur Henri?” asked 
Frances Burnet. 

Madame Norele looked up. Frances’ suspicion seemed to her 
as amazingly shrewd, as Monsieur Scherer’s deduction from the 
position of certain cards had been talented. She put down her 
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work and patted it thoughtfully ; her mind was divided between 
her desire to make a confidant and her sense of the wisdom of 
reserve. Communicativeness finally triumphed over prudence. 

* | will tell you all about the affair,” the old lady said at last, 
with a sigh of relief; the keeping of a secret was as irksome to 
her as to the veriest child. Then, taking off her spectacles and 
laying aside her knitting, she began in a confidential tone: 
“Ever since I went to Fuchshof a month ago—you will remember 
my visit, Mdauslein °—(Mduslein—little mouse—was one of 
madame’s pet names for Frances)—I have had my poor Henri 
much upon my mind. It was hay-harvest then; Henri worked 
hard—far too hard—all day long; and in the evening there was 
no amusement for him but his piano, which he was too tired to 
play. He did not complain—Henri never complains—but I be- 
came more than ever convinced that the present state of things 
could not go on for him. I saw, in fact, that it was my clear 
duty, on my return to Stuttgart, to find a wife, to relieve the 
tedium of his life.” 

“A wife!” Frances hurriedly took up a piece of needlework 
from a table near and bent her head low over it. 

“ Yes, dear, and I have not ”—with a complacent smile—* let 
the grass grow under my feet, 1 can tell you. I have only, as 
you know, been home a month, and I think I may say that the 
lady is found.” 

“ound!” The girl echoed the word in a voice unlike her 
own ; she did not raise her head. 

“Well, yes; the final arrangements are not made, but I don’t 
think that they are likely to fall through now. By-the-by, 
Méuslein”—Madame Norele laid her hand on the girl’s arm — 
“as you are to join us to-morrow, you will see the lady; I have 
invited her to the souper.” 

“What is her name, madame? And--and—does Monsieur 
Henri admire her very much ?”” 

“ Her name is Clara Bauer. Henri has not seen her yet.” 

“Not seen her!” Frances opened her bewildered grey eyes 
very wide. 

“No, dear; he is to be introduced to her to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, I had forgotten ”—with a flash of sudden 
comprehension—*“ your French system of making marriages. 
In my country men claim and exercise ”—drily—“a right of 
choosing their own wives.” 

“Why, yes; soI have heard. The English ways—excuse me, 
petite—-seem to us a little droll. Young people”—sagely— 
“are not likely to choose so wisely for themselves as their parents 
would choose for them.” 


There was no answer. 
“It has been rather difficult,” the old lady went on, “to pro- 


vide a wife in all respects suitable for Henri. To speak candidly, 
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it is not every one who would live in such an out-of-the-way 
place as Fuchshof. One or two parents to whom I paid my 
addresses, and who had a high opinion of Henri personally, 
hesitated to accept his home for their daughters. Then there 
was the question of a dot. Henri cannot afford to marry unless 
his wife has, at least, some money of her own. At one time I 
had set my heart upon Matilda Moser, Professor Moser’s daughter, 
for my son; but her father and I could not come to terms about 
the dot. But perhaps upon the whole ”—the old lady put her 
head on one side and assumed a judicial air— Clara Bauer is, 
under the circumstances, a more suitable fiancée. She is not 
handsome, like Matilda, and she is not at all accomplished, but 
she has plenty of common sense and an excellent heart, and then, 
too, she is used to life in a farmhouse. Her father—who, by-the- 
by, will make her a satisfactory provision in the event of her 
marriage—till lately had a farm near the Black Forest, and he 
tells me that Clara developed there a real talent for the manage- 
ment of poultry, and that she understands dairy work and bread- 
baking thoroughly. You see, petite, when one arrives at my 
age one learns to look at the practical, rather than the ornamen- 
tal in life.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” absently. ‘And Monsieur Henri falls in 
with your proposals, madame ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, Henri says very little upon the mat- 
ter. It goes to my heart sometimes to find him so quiet and 
subdued—so different from his old self of three years ago. He 
never now objects to any plan made for him by his father or 
myself. But, indeed, why should he object to anything which 
I propose? He knows well enough that his happiness is the ob- 
ject of my life.” 

Here the conversation dropped. Frances stitched away in 
silence, and madame fell into a vein of meditation. The old 
lady’s thoughts had reference, to quote her own words, to the 
practical in life; they revolved, just now, round the little sup- 
per, at which Clara was to be guest to-morrow. Could Babette, 
madame pondered, be trusted to make the green-corn soup? 
There must be a potato salad—whatever else was lacking—and a 
dish of maccaroni—Henri had especially liked maccaroni ever 
since his visit, some years ago, to Italy. And the favourite 
apricot conserves of “la petite” must be produced, to do honour 
to her return to the family circle. 

In the midst of madame’s housewifely ruminations there came 
a knock at the door. 

“ Herein,” responded Frances ; and Babette—a short, thickset 
servant-girl with a sunburnt face and thin fair hair, made thinner 
by her practice of carrying water-pitchers and other heavy bur- 
dens on her head—entered the room. For the “ Frau Professor ” 
she had a message, and for the “ Friulein” a letter, which had 
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come by the evening post; she told the former that the Herr 
Scherer was about to leave, and that he waited to pay his 
respects to his hostess; before the latter she laid an envelope 
with a deep border of black. 

“JT will come to Herr Scherer in a minute, Babette,” said the 
old lady. “Good-night, ma chérie; sleep well,” she added, 
turning to Frances. “Ah!” she exclaimed after surveying her 
companion’s face, and she put her arm about the girl, “ how 
weary you look, my little one !—very weary and pale. I have 
tired you with my chatter—and no wonder. Ma foi! I do 
not gain discretion with my years. I should have remembered 
that you were still weak from the effects of your illness.” 

“Don’t trouble about me, madame; I am not tired. And it 
was very good of you to give me your confidence.” Frances lifted 
her face to be kissed. 

The kiss was warmly given. 

“ See here, petite, you don’t look at your letter—an English 
letter, too.” 

The girl took up the: envelope and turned it over in her 
hands. ‘The postmark is Welmerton; that is the name of my 
grandfather Sir Leonard Fairbanks’ place, in Cumberland,” she 
said. “I suppose ”—carelessly—“ as the letter is on mourning 
paper that it comes to tell me of Aunt Sarah’s death; she has 
been ailing for years.” 

“Death! Oh, ma pauvre petite!” 

“The news will not greatly affect me, madame. I have never 
seen my Aunt Sarah in all my life. She was my mother’s 
sister ; and, for mercenary reasons of her own, she encouraged— 
or so my father told me—my grandfather in his displeasure with 
my parents. Neither she nor my grandfather have ever taken 
the smallest notice of my existence.” 

“The loss was their own,” returned madame, stroking the 
girl’s hair. Then, with another good-night kiss, she took her 
leave. 

Frances, when she was left alone, did not at once open her 
letter. She threw up the window and looked out upon the night. 
Some soldiers passed the house, talking. and laughing in gay 
chorus. Frances looked after them mechanically; she was think- 
ing intensely—thinking of the French mode of contracting 
marriages, of Madame Norele, of Monsieur Henri, and of the 
unknown Clara Bauer. “I wonder what Fraulein Bauer is like,” 
she said to herself, as she turned from the window at last and 
began her preparations for bed. 

The girl’s curiosity was soon to be gratified. On the following 
day, a little before six o’clock—which early hour was the time for 
the Noreles’ evening meal—Frances made her appearance in the 
salon, where Fraulein Bauer was expected. The salon was a large 
room, with three French windows, looking out upon the Koenig 
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Strasse; it had a polished wooden floor, a big porcelain stove, an 
enormous sofa, a round table, an armoire, a number of rush- 
bottomed chairs, and two arm-chairs of statelier dimensions and 
material. Madame Norele was bustling about in the kitchen, 
giving final instructions to Babette; the only occupants of the 
room, when Frances entered it, were the “ Herr Professor” and 
his son. 

“Tf it is not mademoiselle! I am delighted to see her again,” 
exclaimed Monsieur Norele, a tall, thin, erect old man with grey 
hair, brushed back from his forehead, a clever face, and a fine 
manner ; he rose and held out both his hands to Frances in token 
of welcome. 

“ J'ai Vhonneur de vous saluer, mademoiselle,” said Monsieur 
Henri, in more conventional phrase and with a formal little bow ; 
but his voice had an earnest, eager ring, and he turned a pair of 
blue eyes upon Frances with a bright smile—his mother’s smile. 

Henri Norele was a tall, soldierly-looking man, with a bronzed 
complexion, regular features, and thick, short brown hair. The 
combination of those blue eyes of his with his dark hair and skin 
was peculiarly attractive; it gave to his face almost a boyish 
charm. His voice was low and pleasant, and his manner towards 
ladies full of quiet deference. 

Frances Burnet looked her best to-night. Evening dress, strictly 
so called, was worn only on very rare occasions at the Noreles’ ; 
but the girl had put on her Sunday attire, a dress of some soft 
white woollen material; her single decoration was a crimson 
rose, bought for a few coppers at a flower stall in the Koenig 
Strasse. 

The restlessness of anticipation was, more or less, on each 
member of the little party ; it was arelief to suspense when foot- 
steps were heard ascending the stone staircase of the house, and 
when the bell at the door leading to the fifth étage rang softly. 
In a few minutes Madame Norele, her face flushed with a sort of 
triumphant excitement, entered the room, leading a young girl 
by the arm. Necessary introductions were gone through, with 
grave politeness on the part of the professor and his son, and with 
evident bashfulness on that of the visitor. Frances inspected the 
new-comer with no little interest. Friulein Bauer was a short, 
clumsily-proportioned damsel, with a broad, homely, not ill-look- 
ing, but commonplace face, very light blue eyes, rather undefined 
features, and a quality of elaborately-braided flaxen hair. She 
wore an ill-fitting dress of over-brilliant blue silk, with gold 
coloured buttons ; round her neck was a huge collar of imitation 
lace. Her appearance, probably, was not her strong point, and yet 
she looked a thoroughly good girl—not over intellectual, but 
modest, and kind, and staunch. At the present moment she was 
not seen to her greatest advantage; she was highly nervous, and 


her nervousness resulted in an accession of native awkwardness. 
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At last supper was announced. Henri, instructed by his 
mother, gave his arm to Fraulein Bauer, and led her into the 
dining-room, a long narrow room opening out from the salon. 
His manner towards her was perfectly natural and respectful, as it 
would have been to any lady, or to any woman, in whose company 
he chanced te find himself. 

‘Don’t catch the Fraulein’s accent, whatever else you do or leave 
undone,” whispered the professor, as he followed with Frances ; 
“it’s Swabian— and atrocious.” 

Madame was in her element, dispensing the good things of her 
table, and beaming re-assurance upon Clara and congratulation 
upon Henri. She did her best, too, to promote conversation, but 
met, in this respect, with only limited success. Henri addressed 
occasional observations or questions to his neighbour, Friulein 
Bauer, but they elicited only monosyllabic answers ; and neither 
the professor nor the English girl seemed disposed to talk. When 
the meal was over, madame proposed an expedition to her garden 
—a plot of ground half vineyard, half fruit and flower garden, at 
the top of one of the hills which surround the town of Stuttgart. 
The proposition met with general approval, and was quickly acted 
upon, Monsieur Norele alone excusing himself from joining the 
party, on the ground ofa half promise to look in upon Monsieur 
Scherer for a game of dominoes. 

“JT will send old Catherine on in advance with coffee pot and 
cups; we will have coffee in the summer-house,” said the old lady, 
bustling out to give orders to Catherine, an old dame who had 
come in to help Babette. Ina surprisingly short space of time 
madame and her three charges were seated in a rough summer- 
house, looking out, through clustering roses, upon a walled garden, 
upon vines and fruit trees and perennial flowers—the latter assert- 
ing themselves among rough grass. The view from the garden 
of the wooded hills encirling Stuttgart, and of the picturesque 
town below, with its tall houses, its trees, and churches, and 
theatre, and Royal Palace, was very charming. The weather, too, 
was glorious, and the air full of fragant scents. Frances felt to 
the full the beauty of the evening as, when the impromptu meal 
was over, she sat under the trees, her hands clasped round her 
knee, her broad-brimmed hat lying on the ground beside her, and 
her loose brown hair blowing about her forehead. But the beauty 
gave her little sense of enjoyment. She remembered another 
evening in that garden, about a fortnight ago, when she had been 
far brighter and happier—when Madame Norele and Monsieur 
Henri had been her only companions, when Henri had gathered 
her a lap full of cherries and roses, and when she had sung English 
songs to her uncomprehending but admiring audience of two. 

The evening air seemed conducive to meditation. Madame, like 
Frances, was lost in a reverie. With her eyes resting on Henri 
and Clara, she fell to recalling the days of her youth at Neuchatel, 
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when she and her near neighbour and admirer, young Norele, 
had grown up together to manhood and womanhood ; she lived 
over again the early days of her marriage; she dwelt on Henri’s 
babyhood and boyhood, and on the time of his entering the army ; 
she saw, once more, in her mind’s eye the goodly dream castle 
of her hopes concerning his military career shivered to the 
ground. Then her thoughts passed to the saddest time of her 
life, when Henri lay dangerously ill of a fever brought on by the 
anxiety of his debts and losses, and when she had watched by his 
side, through two days and nights of terrible suspense, praying 
from the depths of her agonized mother’s heart that the bon 
Dieu, in whose merciful hands were life and death, would have pity 
on her darling, ‘“‘and not on him only, but on her also, lest she 
should have sorrow upon sorrow.” The prayer had been answered ; 
her boy was restored to health. And now, marriage, and—or so 
his mother fondly trusted—a peaceful, if not a distinguished, 
future lay before him. Concerning his wife’s future, Madame 
Norele had no misgivings ; her Henri, she proudly believed, was 
calculated to make any woman happy. He had been weak ; and 
his weakness had brought sorrow on himself and others, but he 
had never been intentionally wicked; he had the kindest of 
hearts, and, guided by the loving counsel of a wise wife, he would 
not again stray from the path of rectitude and prudence. 

** Shall we be moving home, mother?” asked Henri; “the sun 
is already low.” He was not looking at his mother as he spoke, 
nor at the sinking sun, but at Frances, who sat still in the same 
position, under the trees, her curls falling over her forehead, the 
sunlight illumining her pretty, pale face. 

“ As you please, dear, or rather,” correcting herself quickly, 
“as the Fraulein pleases.” 

In a few minutes the party started on their return journey. 
Henri and Clara descended the hill, ahead ; Madame and Frances 
followed at a more leisurely pace. Henri walked on with quick 
soldierly tread, bending his head now and again to speak to his 
companion; it seemed to Frances that conversation between 
himself and the Fraulein Bauer had at length become quite 
animated. When the town, with its irregular streets and its long 
lines of twinkling lights, was reached, madame quickened her 
pace to join the young people; a pause was made before a 
milliner’s shop at the corner of a street; Clara interested 
herself, or affected to interest herself, in a contemplation of the 
fashions; madame joined her inspection; then there came a 
timid touch on Frances’ arm, and presently the English girl had 
turned the corner of the street, and was walking along a narrow 
bye lane, by Henri’s side. ‘May I walk with you the little way 
that remains before we reach home ?” the young man had asked 
softly ; I have hardly had an opportunity of speaking to you all 
the evening.” 
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“Madame will not go this way; she did not see us leave her, 
did she?” said Frances hesitatingly. 

“No, she’ll turn down the Ludwig Strasse, sure enough. But 
this street will take us home as quickly as hers. And—and—I 
fancy that Fraulein Bauer is anxious to say a few words in private 
to my mother.” 

Somehow Henri’s professed knowlege of, and interest in, the 
Friulein’s wishes grated on Frances’ ear. “ Am I to congratulate 
you, monsieur ?” she asked rather shortly. 

“Congratulate me?” Henri directed a quick glance of inquiry 
towards his companion. “Oh,” he said in a tone of discovery, 
and he flushed very red under his dark skin, “ my mother has 
told you her plan—with regard—to—to Fraulein Bauer and 
myself.” 

“Yes; she has told me. Am I to congratulate you, monsieur ?” 

Henri hesitated. ‘ No,” he exclaimed at length, “there is no 
case for congratulation, mademoiselle.” 

“No case ?” 

“JT will tell you all about the matter, if you will let me, and if 
you care to hear,” the young man went on. His voice sank low, 
and his eyes were on the ground, as he began his narration. 
“My mother had involved herself in matrimonial negotiations 
with Herr Bauer before she even told me of her designs. Then, 
it seemed to me that matters had gone too far for retreat without 
unmanly disregard of the Friulein’s feelings. And I told myself 
that it was, in any case, my duty to forward my mother’s wishes. 
I can never tell you, mademoiselle, all that my mother has been, 
and is to me, or all that I have cost and owe her. But it turns 
out ”—a sudden light hroke over the speaker's face—“that the 
Fraulein is unwilling to accept me as a husband.” 

“ Unwilling ? ” 

“Yes, she has been confiding in me this evening, poor child. 
It seems that there is another man in the question —a man whom 
she loves, and who loves her. Her father approves of my suit, or 
rather,” with a dry laugh, “my mother’s suit, but then he has 
an unreasonable prejudice against the Friulein’s lover. I don’t 
doubt that it 7s unreasonable, for I happen to know the man 
myself, and I believe him to be a capital fellow. The Fraulein 
believes that her father’s dislike would, in time, have been over- 
come if—if—this offer from my family had not come in her way. 
Under the circumstances, I have advised her to take my mother 
into her confidence, and to ask her intercession with Herr Bauer ; 
the two ladies are now, I suppose, talking over the matter. My 
mother has the kindest heart in the world, and whatever her 
momentary disappointment may be on my account, she will 
help the Fraulein, I am sure. At all events, negotiations with 
Herr Bauer, with regard to the Friulein and myself, must be 
broken off.” 
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There was silence. A fit of shyness had fallen upon Frances ; 
‘not a word occurred to her to say. 

Henri came to a sudden stop. He bent his tall figure till his 
face was on a level with Frances’; he caught her hand in his 
and looked down into her eyes. The narrow bye street was 
unfrequented and dimly lighted; onlookers or listeners there 
were none. 

“My wooing must be done in my own person—in your own 
way—the English way,” he said, speaking in an agitated voice 
and with a quick catch in his breath. ‘“ Mademoiselle—Frances 
—you know what my mother, with all her devotion to me, has 
never guessed. You know—you must know—that you are every- 
thing to me; that I love you with all my heart. Will you 
be my wife?” 

“Oh, Henri!” Then the girl broke down. Her surprise at 
the young man’s declaration—her transition from unconfessed 
dejection to sudden joy seemed more than she could bear. She 
hid her face against Henri’s shoulder in a shower of tears. 

Henri drew his arm round her, and pressed his lips against 
her hair. 

In another moment Frances had extricated herself; she looked 
up to Henri with an April face of smiles and tears. “ Your 
mother said last night,” she began when her composure was 
restored, “that you could not afford to marry a woman without 
money.” 

“‘T know that she says so. But ”—vehemently—“ she is wrong 
—I am sure that she is wrong. I know that under my manage- 
mert the Fuchshof farm can be made to bring in a sufficient 
income for us both—otherwise I could not ask you to share my 
life there. I have done well enough hitherto, and now I have 
gained skill in my business; and I shall work ten times harder 
than ever when I have my wife to work for. We will lead an 
industrious, thrifty life ;—will we not, little one? I even hope, 
with care, to be able to put by some marks yearly towards repay- 
ing my father part, at least, of the large sum which my folly 
and extravagance cost him three years ago.” 

Silence fell upon the lovers. Lost in delicious thoughts they 
walked together along the quiet street, through the fragrant 
summer air, to the professor’s door in the Koenig Strasse. 

At the threshold Frances turned to Henri. “Promise me 
something,” she whispered. 

“ What shall I promise, Mduslein ?” 

“Do not tell your mother—about—about—our engagement to 
night; do not tell her, at all. I have a particular reason for 
wishing to give her the news myself; I will call her into my 
room at bed-time to night.” 

“As you please.” 

Frances ran up the stone stairs to the fifth étage, then she 
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hurried to her own room, unlocked a drawer, and produced the 
black-edged letter which she had received the night before, 
and which she had read before going to bed. _ 

“T shall always remember—always—that Henri knew nothing 
of the contents of this letter when he spoke to me,” she thought 
gladly, as she took the paper from the envelope and ran her eye 
again over the written lines. 

The letter announced the death, not, as was supposed, of 
Frances’ aunt Sarah, but of her grandfather, Sir Leonard Fair- 
banks. Wonder of wonders—it also announced that the old 
man—struck, before his death, with remorse for his unnatural 
treatment of his daughter, Mary Burnet—had, after making due 
provision for his unmarried daughter Sarah, bequeathed, as an 
act of late reparation, a large portion of his property to Mary’s 
daughter, his own granddaughter, Frances Burnet. 

“Monsieur Scherer,” said the girl to herself, and a merry 
twinkle was in her eye, “made no mention of a legacy when 
he told fortunes on the cards last night. Madame will lose faith 
in him now. Madame is not mercenary; she has no wish for 
money for herself. But she will be glad—as I am glad—that 
her dear Henri—my dear Henri—will now be able to pay the 
debt which he owes his father, and that he will be a rich man 
after all.” 

























ANNETTE CALTHROP. 








A KENTISH PICTURE. 










ABOVE, unclouded blue of summer skies. 
Beneath, the unreaped cornfields lie between 
Hop gardens and the orchards where unseen 
The ripe fruit falls—with many a flowery rise 

The vivid colours blend and harmonize 

To form a study, blue and brown and green, 

Bathed in the glow of sunlight—such a scene 

As one Great Artist only could devise. 

And here the place to view it ; this high hill 

Where perfumed winds float lightly through the shade 
Of dark-hued firs, and heather ’neath the trees 

In sovereign pomp of purple is displayed 

To make a fragrant couch, whereon at ease 
To lie with grateful heart and gaze one’s fill. 



















FIRESIDE ENJOYMENTS. 


‘ GOOD servant and a bad master.” Such is the manner in 
which the agency of combustion is usually described. The 
epigram, however, like most epigrams, expresses too much or too 
little, or both. Is it entirely generous to regard Fire, when it does 
not elect to tyrannize over us,asa menial ? Can it not claim to rise 
frequently into a higher relation than that of either servant or 
master, and demand to be considered a friend ? Whether we choose 
to admit that it is so or not matters little. Noone can honestly 
deny that Fire is a very close friend indeed: A treacherous friend, 
doubtless, if we do not beware of his vagaries, but a friend never- 
theless. We may regard him as a servant when he is made to 
minister to our wants: we certainly shall regard him as our master 
when the paternal roof-tree is in his multi-tongued possession. 
In the former capacity he performs all sorts of useful ends: in the 
latter he renders us homeless, if, that is, he is so far merciful as to 
abstain from ruining us altogether. He will, if we desire it, act 
always in a menial capacity: he will only act as a destroyer when 
we are careless of his consumptive instincts. But his parts ate 
many, and when we see him in his best and most sociable mood, 
we shall hardly fail to agree that he is well worthy of an affec- 
tionate appellation. He (if, by the way, Fire is a he and not she, 
as the poet declares) is our friend precisely in proportion as the 
weather is ourenemy. To fully realize this let us take an instance. 
An ague-nourishing Easter is rampant without the house, or the 
snow is falling in heavy flakes: the sky is murky, the window- 
panes are frosted, and huge icicles cling to the window sills. Every- 
thing beyond the four walls of home is bleak, miserable, unin- 
viting. In the home what is the record? The fire blazes brightly 
and the flames leap and dance upward as though mocking the ele- 
ments and defying them to do their worst. Then isthe time to see 
in what relation Fire stands to the members of the family, young 
and old, cynical or otherwise. Every one is scheming to secure “ the 
most favoured nation” treatment from the produce of the miner’s 
toil. Such court was never paid by swain to his lady-love as father, 
mother, sister, brother pay to this foundling of Prometheus. The 
howling of the wind is but the signal for the drawing closer of chairs, 
and toes and nosesare in dangerous proximity tothe seductive flame. 
To love the fireside is characteristic of mankind the world 
through. The Red Indian of the prairie, the weary traveller in the 
wilderness, the Briton alike in his mansion and his hovel, all turn 
instinctively to fire for comfort. And what wonder! In England 
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especially, when the curtains are drawn on a winter’s eve, when 
every door in the house is as securely fastened as though the 
burglar rather than the night and cold were feared, and when 
the fire is well banked up, it must be a very chilly nature that. can 
fail to appreciate the pleasures of its environment. Out in the 
wild plains of distant lands, even more forcibly than in the snug 
parlours and drawing-rooms of England, the attractions of the blaz- 
ing log are experienced equally by the strong and the weak, the 
active and the weary. The more fierce the elements, the more 
pronounced these attractions become, and as the storm gathers in 
strength, man turns more lovingly to his fireside for protection. 
“ What a night!” he exclaims, not so much in a tone of disgust 
as of satisfaction that he has not to battle with it, but is safely 
ensconced by his own hearth. Under such circumstances it is not 
unnatural if some persons are selfish enough to rejoice over the 
broils of Jupiter Pluvius, Boreas and their numerous companions. 
Mr. J. R. Lowell, in his poem on “ The Darkened Mind,” approaches 
this mood when he says: 
‘¢ The fire is burning clear and blithely ; 
Pleasantly whistles the winter wind.” 

Poets, human as they are, have not been slow to testify to the 
infinite delights of the fireside. Mr. Lowell especially has glorified 
it, and in “ A Winter Evening Hymn to my Fire” he sings: 

‘* Beauty on my hearthstone blazing ! 
To-night the triple Zoroaster 
Shall my prophet be and master: 
To-night will I pure Magian be, 
Hymns to thy sole honour raising, 
While thou leapest fast and faster 
Wild with self-delighted glee, 
Or sink’st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and saintly 
Keeping cadence to my praising 
Thee! still thee! and only thee!” 
Mr. Lowell is probably the greatest of lovers of the fireside. 
Further on he writes enthusiastically and affectionately : 
“ What warm protection dost thou bend 
Round curtained talk of friend with friend, 
While the gray snowstorm held aloof 
To softest outline rounds the roof, 
Or the rude North with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window pane.” 

To this “elfish daughter of Apollo” Mr. Lowell ascribes many 
high attributes. He describes in his own felicitous way, the 
perfidy of Prometheus, who, having secured the “too-confiding 
little maid” in the net of his devices by promises of “ endless 
ease ” and “ pleasure that should not falter,” sold her by way of 
keeping his promises, into “ endless slavery.” But, cries Mr. Lowell, 
‘“‘we enslave but cannot tame her.” He then compares her to 
Cinderella, and asks, “* When we make a friend of thee and admit 
thee to the hall, who could see in thee the kitchen’s stunted 
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thrall?” That she may claim to have exercised the inspiring and 
enlightening influence which Mr. Lowell accords her cannot be 
open to question. Before her whom he calls “the earth-exiled 
daughter of the Pythian god,” others than the author of “The 
Biglow Papers” can say: 
‘With thee I love to read 

Our brave old poets: at. thy touch how stirs 

Life in the withered words! how swift recede 

Time’s shadows! and how glows again 

Through its dead mass the incandescent verse, 

As when upon the anvils of the brain 

It glittering lay, Cyclopically wrought 

By the fast-throbbing hammers of the poet’s thought.” 


To turn from one American poet to another, few have not revelled 
with Longfellow in the glow and warmth of the hostelry fireside! 
Few have not joined with him in the “ laughter and loud applause” 
or listened with rapt interest to the alternate strains of the violin 
and the “pleasant murmur ” of the story-telling voice, so happily 
described in “The Wayside Inn!” What a deft picture it is! 
With what master fingers he indicates every variation of light and 
shade in the quaint old room “ built in the old Colonial day :” 


“The firelight shedding over all 
The splendour of its ruddy glow 
Filled the whole parlour large and low ; 
It gleamed on wainscot and on wall, 
It touched with more than wonted grace 
Fair Princess Mary’s pictured face ; 
It bronzed the rafters over head, 
On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies, 
It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
The hands, the hours, the maker’s name, 
And painted with a livelier red 
The landlord’s coat of arms again ; 
And flashing on the window pane 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes that still remain, 
Writ near a century ago, 
By the great Major Molineaux 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal made.” 


Fireside enjoyments appealed strongly to William Cowper, and 
were among the things which made him crown Winter “ King of 
intimate delights.” King of intimate delights! a volume of 
social significance is contained in that short phrase. It tells in 
accents unmistakable how keenly sensitive the poet was to the 
comforts of home and how in the ueighbourhood of the cheery 
log he loved to confab with friends and forget the dreary aspect 
of the external world. In that section of “ The Task” devoted to 
“The Winter Evening,” he bids us: 

‘* Stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 


That cheer but not inebriate wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 
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Cowper is only like his fellow-poets in finding satisfaction in the 
glowing hearth and in loving to watch the shadows uplifted to the 
ceiling, that dance “ uncouthly to the quivering flame.” If to Mr. 
Lowell the whistling winter wind is a source of pleasure when com- 
fortably seated by his fireside, to Cowper, as we know by his own 
confession, the same element only serves “to endear the silence 
and the warmth enjoyed within.” Poets, however, have not by any 
means confined themselves to singing of the comforts of the fire- 
side. In their native kindliness of heart, it has of course never 
escaped them that every one is not so blest as they themselves 
may have been. Sympathy probably is never so strong as when 
one is revelling in the ruddy blaze of an amply charged grate. 
Poets have, in their own way, inquired often, in periods of meteo- 
rological bitterness, how live those unhappy creatures who have no 
roof to shelter them, nor wherewithal to make a stand against any 
of winter’s onslaughts. The fireless are better off only than the 
homeless, and what it is to linger in a half empty room beside a 
quite empty grate whilst the snow and frost are storming every 
crevice in walls and roof those alone who have experienced such 
privation can know, and even they cannot describe. No fuel to feed 
the grate and no bread to feed the stomach! It is a theme which 
may appropriately stir the poetical imagination. The poet is 
nothing if not charitable, and the contrast between the ease and 
luxury of the rich hearth and the misery and suffering of the poor 
has not been left to the socialist. alone to demonstrate. Cowper 
paints in earnest and vivid colours the case of deserving suppliants 
at a time when “the unhealthful East breathes the spleen and 
searches every bone of the infirm:” 

‘*Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart, 
Warm’d, while it lasts, by labour all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 

Ill clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 

The frugal housewife trembles while she lights 

Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear 

But dying soon like all terrestrial joys, 

The few small embers left she nurses well, 

And while her infant race with outspread hands 

And crowded knees, sit cowering o’er the sparks, 

Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d, ” 

It is Shelley who speaks of winter as a period when: 
“ Among their children comfortable men 

Gather about great fires and yet feel cold; 
Alas! then, for the homeless beggar old!” 

The presence of the clear burning log, “sweetly unobtrusive,” 
to adopt Mr. Lowell’s definition of it, as it is, is an inducement. 
rather to reverie than conversation. The mystic gates of the past 
at least, if not of the future, are thrown back, and a retrospect long 
as life itself is possible. If one cannot see into the uncertain 
courser of the time to come, one may without difficulty review the 
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time that lives only in memory. The effect of lounging by the fire- 
side will be different, not so much to different people as to people of 
different ages. The elderly will look back and decide complacently 
or otherwise in how far they have been, through long periods, 
“ Chance’s fool,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold would put it; the young 
are more likely to sit and dream of the happy and pregnant pro- 
spect, of ambitions that are to be realized, and loves that are to be 
won. Neither is it merely in the way of one’s own reflections that 
the fireside will influence us. As we fix our eyes on the soothing 
hues of the coals, a thousand fantastical pictures will be conjured 
up. On a winter’s evening there is with many people no more 
popular amusement than to trace all kinds of scenes in the fire. 
Here will be imagined a range of hills, there a lovely road running 
between patches of wild country; now a cavern whose depths are 
mysterious indeed; now a living and moving form. The ever- 
changing aspects harmonize well with the external appearances of 
nature. If we will but go to it with a mind ready to be pleased, 
the fire will give rise to suggestions of a highly entertaining charac- 
ter. Who would deny having suddenly at some time seen in the 
coals the features of one dearly loved perhaps, but who may have 
been removed from our midst long years since? There is a great 
fund of truth in the character of, the man by the furnace, who 
succours the heroine of “The Old Curiosity Shop” in her wander- 
ings with her grandfather. When Little Nell has expressed her sur- 
prise at the manner in which he has fixed his attention on the fire, 
he replies: ‘ That’s my friend,” and he declares earnestly that he 
and the fire “ talk and think together all night long.” “It is like 
a book to me,” he goes on, “the only book I ever learned to read, 
and many an old story it tells me. It’s music, for I should know 
its voice among a thousand, and there are other voices in its roar. 
It has its pictures too. You don’t know how many strange faces and 
different scenes I trace in the red-hot coals. It’s my memory, that 
fire, and shows me all my life.” Equally pathetic is his reply to 
Nell’s query, “Had you no mother?” “No. Women work 
hard in these parts. She worked herself to death, they told 
me, and as they said so then, the fire has gone on saying the same 
thing ever since.” An idea similiar to this is illustrated in Mr. 

Lowell’s poem, called “ An Ember Picture :” 

‘“‘ As I sit sometimes in the twilight, 

And call back to life in the coals, 


Old faces and hopes and fancies, 
Long buried (good rest to their souls !) 


Her face shines out in the embers, 
I see her holding the light, 
And hear the crunch of the gravel, 
And the sweep of the rain that night. 


’ Tis a face that can never grow older, 
That never can part with its gleam, 

’ Tis a gracious possession for ever, 
For is it not all a dream?” 
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One of Ouida’s best stories is that in the “Bimbi” collec- 
tion called “The Nurnberg Stove.” Few more touching 
testimonies to the love of fireside have ever been printed than 
the account of little August’s anguish when his father 
announces his intention to sell the noble Hirschvégel. To 
August and his brothers and sisters, the stove is not merely a 
thing, beautiful to gaze and wonder upon; it is a friend to whom 
they run for warmth and comfort, in matters of heart almost as 
much as of body. In winter all their joys are centred in it; in 
summer they bedeck it with moss and flowers. Hirschvégel 
to these children of the Upper Innthal is veritably a household 
god, and one cannot feel that August’s frantic pain at the 
prospect of parting with it is in any way exaggerated. “Send 
it away!” he cries, boldly but helplessly, as he stands before the 
cruel parent; “send it away! our life, our sun, our joy, our 
comfort! We shall all die inthe dark and cold. Sell me rather; 
sell me to any trade or any pain you like. But Hirschvogel: it 
is like selling the very cross from off the altar.” How earnestly 
the little man pleads that the great work of Augustin Hirschvogel 
may not be allowed to go, how he secrets himself inside it and 
how he lives for days without bread or water in order to share the 
fate of his beloved stove, can only be thoroughly appreciated by 
a perusal of the story. Ouida has, perhaps, never turned her 
powers to better purpose than in this story of “The Nurnberg 
Stove.” 

It is not only personal or family associations which cling to 
the fireside in this land of Britain. The superstitions of the 
ages hang in classic profusion around every bar of the grate. 
Many fire-lighters, without so much as a thought on the subject of 
causation, are still in the habit of placing the poker against the 
top bar, in the belief that it will make the fire “draw up.” 
Directly the flame springs forth from amid the volume of smoke 
ascending the chimney, they will exclaim: “There! I knew that 
would make the fire burn,” and if you were to remonstrate that 
the fire would have blazed up just as quickly without the poker, 
the fact would be indignantly denied. You must, we are told, 
not carry fire out of the house on New Year’s Day or you will bring 
ill luck upon it. You must be very careful that the fire does 
not die out on one side of the grate cr a parting, perhaps of 
a very painful character, will be the result. Another superstition 
in this connection says that the fire burning on one side prognos- 
ticates that those concerned in mending it are to find mates who 
boast only half the allotted number of eyes. Young men and 
maidens must beware of burning nuts on All Hallows’ eve: such 
wilful defiance of the omens will surely result in the disturbance 
of the course of their love. Friends of less than seven years’ 
standing will do well when visiting to recollect that to poke their 
host’s fire means misfortune for themselves. Even this phase of 
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firestove fiction has not escaped the all-observant eye of the poet, 
and in “ The Task,” Cowper writes : 
“ Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wild 

Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 

Trees, churches and strange visages, express’d 

In the red cinders, while with poring eye 

I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amused have I quiescent watch’d 

The sooty films, that play upon the bars 

Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 

Of superstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some stranger's near approach. 

’Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh’d.” 

Several superstitions of the firestove are recorded in an excellent 
work on “ Popular Antiquities” by Mr. John Brand, published a 
few years ago by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. Among many 
curious traditions appears this passage : “ In his memoirs of Duncan 
Campbel, Defoe refers to the fire as affording a kind of divination 
to the omen-mongers, who see ‘swords, guns, castles, churches, 
prisons, coffins, wedding rings, bags of money, men and women or 
coals ;’ whatever they wish or fear plainly deciphered in the glowing 
and among Nature’s secrets, Willsford discloses the following: 
When our common fires burn with.a pale flame they presage foul 
weather ; if the fire makes a buzzing noise it is a sign of tempest 
near at hand; when the fire sparkles very much it is a sign of 
rain; when pots are newly taken off the fire, if they sparkle (the 
soot upon them being aflame) it presages rain; when the fire 
scorches and burns more vehemently than usual it is a sign of 
frosty. weather, but if the live coals shine brighter than ordinary 
at other times, rain may be looked for; if wood or any other fuel 
crackles and emits wind more than ordinary it is an evident sign of 
tempestuous weather near at hand, and the sudden and plentiful 
falling of soot heralds rain.” “ Molinzeus,” says Mr. Brand, “ inter- 
prets the sudden eruption of flame from a dead fire (ex cineribus) 
as betokening joy.” Who has not watched a superstitious member 
of the family pick up a piece of coal shot from the fire, and ex- 
amine it carefully to discover its portent. In North Britain these 
ejectments are taken to be either coffins or purses; in South 
Britain they are generally regarded as significant of that which 
for good or ill they most closely resemble in outline. According 
to Herrick a very amusing aid-to-cleanliness sort of superstition 
clin gs to the fire, and in some lines “ To The Maids,” he says : 


Wash your hands or else the fire 
Will not tend to your desire ; 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow.” 


Every one loves his fire, and it is a fact that the servant who is on 
the best terms with her master and mistress is usually the servant 
who has discovered the art of making a really good fire. There 
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could be no stronger testimony to the love in which the element 
which Prometheus stole from the heavens is held, than the oppo- 
sition manifested by our rich and poor alike to closed stoves. We 
are not satisfied merely to experience a sense of warmth and 
comfort ; we wish to gaze upon the smiling, joyous countenance 
of this child of the gods. Why? Because the fireside practically 
means home to the Anglo-Saxon, and that is tantamount to saying 
that fireside is everything in the world to him, for whoever heard 
of the man worthy to be called Briton who did not venerate home 
and its associations before all else? When Englishmen cease to 
love their fireside they will cease to love home; when they cease 
to love home, it will be time to draw the curtain on the great 


play of British nationality. 
EDWARD SALMON. 





WEBER’S LAST WALTZ. 


(On hearing it played by a skilful Performer.) 


As the finger of magic unfolded each treasure, 

And the pearl drops flowed forth of the heavenly strains, 
It wakened a thrill of such undying pleasure, 

That ne’er shall be lost while existence remains. 


How skilfully from the composer he caught 
Each movement of joy, and each measure of pain, 
How vivid and clear he expressed the last thought 
Whose beauty inspired that music-lit brain. 


Like the dying swan’s dirge thy harmonies tell 
Of a last, sad adieu to earth’s pleasures and woes, 
While the passionate cadences falter or swell, 
More touching and sad to its exquisite close. 


Tho’ the music has ceased, its echoes still linger 
Through each inmost recess of the soul borne along, 
Still, still I can feel the charmed touch of that finger, 
That lent such a glow to the soul-stirring song. 


So simple the harmonies which Weber employed, 
That the musical gymnast of these days may sneer ; 
With no grain of dross is the pure geld alloyed, 

No needless inflections distract the pleased ear. 


Oh music, of all our delights and our pleasures 
Most enchanting, and yet the most fleeting of all, 
Would that at will we could bring forth thy treasures 


From eternal recesses of memory’s hall. 
JOHN COLLETT. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 


T was between half-past ten and eleven when I drove into 
the courtyard of Madame M——’s hotel. The cocher ob- 
jected to driving in, fearing he would not be able to turn round, 
as other carriages had just entered, but a groom in English- 
French encouraged him by the assurance there was another 
“entrance out.” Remembering the invitation announced “ the 
curtain” for nine o’clock, and having had a surfeit of private 
theatricals as the season had been a long one, I had thought it 
safe to arrive nearly two hours late; but either I reckoned badly 
or was not in luck, for when I drove up the performance was only 
commencing. 

The vestibule was piled with wraps ; I deposited mine, and as 
the performance was in progress, went in unannounced, walking 
carefully and noiselessly over the quaint cranes of the hall carpet, 
that I have always felt should be trod on tenderly, not wonder- 
ing they put off their shoes when they entered houses in the 
countries where these rich carpets grow naturally. 

The dining-room, or, I should say, the body of the house, was 
packed, the corners crowded with young men standing. The 
front rows were occupied by the younger women, many beauties 
among them, in white or very light-toned dresses, and seated in 
gilded-backed chairs, forming rows of beauty set in gold. 

The stage was raised at one end of the room, curtained off with 
red silk hangings, trimmed with silver, harmonizing well with the 
dark wood walls and ceiling; and although the finely-carved 
sideboard that reached to the ceiling, piled with reflecting 
shining silver, somewhat dispelled the illusion of a real theatre, 
it added wonderfully to the decoration of the room. 

From the second step of the hall stairs I could see well over 
the heads of the group of men round the doorway—get a good 
view of the stage and the pretty profiles in the front rows. 
Madame, seated near, caught sight of me, and pantomimed there 
was still room that I might squeeze in beside her. I answered in 
the same language, declining with thanks, and insisting I was 
very comfortable on the stairs. When the pantomime was over 
I was much relieved, for I had been seen to be present, and was 
now at liberty to sit down on the stairs, go home, or wander 
about at will. It was too early to leave, and as I was tired of 
sitting on the stairs, that would not have been bad. I had been 
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encircled with the light draperies of the occupants of the front 
rows, but it was very disagreeable to be hemmed in by black 
broadcloth, reminding one of a first-class funeral when the 
interior of the church is hung with black. It was very mournful, 
worse than watching the play, so I decided to wander about. 
The salons were on the floor above, and I wandered into the 
grand salon; it was empty—the lamps were burning low on their 
silver stands, giving to the light felt cover spread over the carpet 
for dancing the tones of a smooth, sandy beach. The huge 
arm-chair before the wood fire was delightfully comfortable, the 
cushions were perfectly placed in it, and when I laid my head 
back my eyes rested on a moonlight in Venice, S. Georgio in the 
distance, a mysterious gondola gliding over the glistening water 
in the foreground, the moon breaking through the blue and 
silver clouds, and over all the murmur of voices from downstairs, 
and I started up from the cushions of the gondola—no, arm-chair 
—wondering how long I had been there, for the son of the house 
was one of the actors, and I must be downstairs to applaud at the 
finish. Leaning over the banisters, I listened; no, they would 
not finish for some time yet; they were now where the visitors 
throw about the furniture. I knew the play well; had I not 
seen it several times already this winter, to say nothing of past 
winters? was I not acquainted with the author’s widow? and 
during the summer do I not live in a street named after him ? 
Yes, I knew the piece, “ not fondly, but too well.” 
Across the hall was a Japanese salon, also empty; here I 
dropped into a chair, near the door, where I could hear what was 
oing on downstairs, opposite the large mirror, reflecting the 
rich stuffs that cover the walls, and appearing like a goblin 
aquarium, as the surface of the mirror is encrusted with quaint 
and strange Japanese bronzes—turtles, lobsters, and grotesque 
fishes. 
One of the windows reaching to the floor suddenly opened, and 
a man entered, an incident that would have startled me if I had 
not been a habitué of the house, and had not known that out- 
side this particular window a staircase and dumb-waiter connected 
with the kitchen, and on such nights as the present a buffet was 
established in that particular corner. The intruder, an intruder 
to me, was not a masked robber, but a well-liveried servant, who 
at once began to barricade the window with a number of tables 
to form a buffet. It was an awkward job for one man to pull 
those heavy tables round into position, but thinking it might be 
still more awkward if I went to his assistance, I retreated from 
the Japanese salon to the circular conservatory. Here, indeed, 
was a charming retreat, and the luxurious cushioned seats were 
all wide enough for two. It was just such a place as a man 
would entice a companion to if he had something decidedly 
personal to tell her in confidence, just such a place—but I 
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hastily retreated, catching a glimpse of a couple through the 
leaves, and understanding that my appreciation of the place was 
not original, and that I was de trop. 

The smoking-room on the floor above was my last resource ; 
opening the door carefully I discovered a paterfamilias sound 
asleep in a comfortable corner. I had compassion on the old 
gentleman who was there as chaperon to his three daughters, as 
he had been many evenings before. He was now taking advan- 
tage of their being packed into the front row below, en évidence, 
but out of danger, taking a refreshing nap to give him strength 
for the hours of watching that were to come, for after the 
theatricals was a ball, and he weli knew his daughters would not 
allow him to “ go home till morning.” 

There was a sudden rustle, moving of chairs, and confused clap- 
ping as the curtain fell, and I joined heartily, standing on the 
second step of the hall stairs. 

But the performance was not over yet, the curtain rose again, and 
a well-known author, making his bow to the audience, announced 
a play entitled “ A la Sainte-Luce.” We all applauded, even those 
who were higher up the stairway, for word had been passed who 
was speaking, and all knew it was safe to applaud as whatever was 
said by the author was sure to be said with esprit. 

* A la Sainte Luce;” I had never heard of a play by that title, 
but I had heard the popular saying, “ A la Sainte Luce les jours 
sallongent d’un saut d’une puce;” which translated would be, 
—no, it is perhaps better untranslated. I decided to return 
to the smoking room even if I did wake the father, but 
lingered to see what friends of the family were to act in this 
comedy. A rather pretty soubrette began the performance 
soliloquizing something about the Marquise. She was not very 
interesting, but knew her part perfectly and was thoroughly at 
home on the stage, wonderfully so I thought, foran amateur. I do 
not think I ever saw her face before and naturally did not know 
who she was. There were programmes, but I was late and did not 
secure one, and I was not enough interested to borrow from my 
neighbour. Soon the Marquise came on the stage, a charming 
young creature, an aristocrat from the bridge of her nose to the tips 
of her fingers. She was dressed in mauve brocade ; but how little 
the words mauve and brocade describe the beautiful tones and 
texture of the fabrics; the stomacher was covered with ancient 
silver lace and studded with diamonds, diamonds also glistened on 
her long tapering fingers and shone among the meshes of her 
powdered hair. She spoke rapidly, but her voice was melodious 
and her diction perfect, and her acting fascinating. I recognized 
her the instant she came on the stage, hers was a face I had seen 
before, and there was something in it that recalled pleasant 
memories. Had I dined somewhere with that charming face for 
my vis-a-vis? or was it at some ball? I could not remember, nor 
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was it a time to cudgel my brains, for the acting claimed my un- 
divided attention. As the Marquise examined herself in a hand- 
glass, and as she finished her sentence with, “Je suis jolie,” a 
murmur and rustle of approval rose from the audience, especially 
from the front chairs. Then there was a third character, also 
taken by a young woman, a gardener, afterwards disguised as an 
abbé—such a charming abbé, in perfect-fitting costume of Louis 
Fifteenth’s time, when abbés were abbés. 1 wish I could give 
you the plot—that would take too long, but the kernel of the plot 
was: The Marquise was sure she would die in a few hours of 
hydrophobia. ‘ Had she been bitten by a dog?” No, but a dog 
had run beneath her balcony the day previous and shortly after- 
wards she had felt a sudden pain in her wrist and discovered a 
beast, “as large as, as——” 

“ As my hand?” questioned Jolinotte. 

“No, as large as the point ofa pin!” 

“ But never, never has such a thing been seen in the house,” 
exclaims Jolinotte. 

“ Certainly,” acquiesces the Marquise ; “ certainly it must have 
come from the dog; it bit the dog, and now has bitten me and in a 
few hours,—alas! alas——” 

The false abbé, acting as doctor and confessor, cures the patient, 
the Marquise dries her tears, Jolinotte and Marton are promised 
in marriage—down goes the curtain amidst genuine applause, 
and the actors are called before the curtain. Never had I seen 
private actors like these, or many professionals who could do as 
well, and the piece, full of bon mots and esprit— how was it I had 
never seen or heard of it before? The curtain stopped on its way 
down, was raised again in answer to the cry of “ Author! Author!” 

The Marquise appeared before the footlights leading by the hand, 
smiling and bowing—Monsieur Quatrelles. 

* Will you lend me your programme?” I asked a neighbour— 
and here is what I read : 


First REPRESENTATION OF 
A LA SAINTE LUCE. 
Piece in one act by Quatrelles. 


PERSONAGES. 
ARAMINTHE, MARQUISE DE ROCAMADOR..........4+ +++ 002 s0e0e0MMDLLE, BARTET 
JOLINOTTE BRANDES 
PN MMDON S02 cad saute danaienwemaeue Coeur cesta sag iaucvene aceceys og KALB 


Mdlle. Bartet, of the Théatre Francais! How blind I must have 
been; but I had gone to see private theatricals, never thinking 
the actors might be professionals, and Iassure you there is nothing 
more delightful than private theatricals performed by artists from 
the Théatre Frangais. 

HENRY BAUON. 





A COMPACT. 


T was at the “ George Hotel” at ‘Portsmouth that I spent my 

last evening in England with my brother. The next day I 

was to see him off for Cape Coast Castle, where he was going to 
serve with his regiment in the Ashantee war. 

To-day I can remember the dingy old smoking-room in which 
we sat till late at night, talking over the home and school days 
which were over, and our lives, which until then had been together, 
seemed now to be branching far apart. We had no other relations 
alive ; our father had died that year. The old castle in Suther- 
land, in which we had been born, had been sold to a rich London 
stockbroker, and our old life seemed to have come to an end. 
My brother, he was the elder, had chosen the army for his pro- 
fession. He would have little but his pay to live upon, but it 
seemed to him to be the proper career for one of his race. I had 
determined to make money; it had been my dream that I would 
make my fortune in some distant part of the world where fortunes 
were to be made easily, though I did not quite know how. I was 
to come back to Scotland and settle down there, and we Gordons 
were to take our own place again. A few days after my brother 
sailed I was to start for South America, the country I had at last 
determined to be the land where that fortune would be soonest 
made. My brother had listened to all my schemes; and then we 
had talked about the campaign for which he was going to start. 
I think we both thought a good deal of the terrible climate he was 
going to face, and we became grave as the idea came into our 
minds that the next day’s parting was likely to be a long one. 
There was a story in our family that both of us must have been 
thinking of, for while it was in my mind my brother Donald sud- 
denly spoke about it. The story was of a compact made between 
our grandfather and his brother. They were both soldiers, and 
their regiments were on service, one in Spain and the other in 
America. The agreement was that if one of them were killed, 
he would, if he were allowed to do so, appear to the other. Our 
uncle was killed in America, and it was always believed most 
religiously in our family that he was allowed to perform his 
promise, and that on the day he was kiiled my grandfather, who 
was in Spain, saw him and knew of hisdeath. It was of this story, 
as we grew more thoughtful, on that last evening we were to 
spend together, my brother reminded me. “ Let us make the same 
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promise; the one who lives will be the last of our name and race, 
and perhaps it would be as well for him to know it at once,” he said 
tome. We had both become grave and earnest enough, and as 
we grasped each other’s hands and made that promise I think we 
felt it was not one lightly made. The next morning I saw him 
off. He said no more about our promise, yet as he stood on the 
deck of the troopship and I on the dockyard, I think we both 
thought of it. a 

Neither King Koffee or the more dire potentate King Fever 
hurt my brother, and he came home well and in good spirits, and 
got on in the service, and of what fighting there was managed to 
. see plenty. 

I am sorry to say that, unlike him, I did not fulfil the career I 
had mapped out for myself. I went to South America and did 
not succeed ; and then tried one country after another, until one 
day, somesnine years after I left England, I found myself in South 
Africa, finishing a long tramp from the Gold Fields to the 
Diamond Fields. So far that fortune which I had gone out to 
seek was as far away in the future as ever. I had ceased even 
to hope for it. I had been a proverbial rolling stone and had 
gathered no moss. I had tried my luck in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, and had found each country worse than the one I 
had been in before. 

My experiences were not very interesting, and they: would only 
make a tale which has already been told many a time before. I 
had begun to laugh grimly at my old hopes of making a fortune 
and buying back some of the family property. And yet my ideas 
had not been so absurd either; I had seen men whose chances did 
not seem to be much better than mine succeed and make some- 
thing like the fortune I had dreamt of. Still I laughed when I 
contrasted my life with what I had expected it would have been. 
Certainly there had been plenty of incident in it; but it was a 
better life to talk about than to live—a life full of long dreary days 
of rough uncongenial society, and, I am sorry to say, of coarse, 
brutalizing dissipation and of degrading poverty brought about 
thereby. I failed at first from bad luck, and afterwards from my 
own fault. After one or two failures I came to South Africa and 
went up to the Diamond Fields. Kimberley, when I came there, 
seemed to be the city of the prodigal son. He was there devour- 
ing his substance and getting the worst of its kind for it, and 
feeding the swine, or rather, minding a bar, which is a good 
colonial equivalent, and only too ready to eat of the husk he 
served out. I had little substance to devour, and when I had 
used it up was not even as lucky as the prodigal, for I got nothing 
to do at all. From there I went up to the Gold Fields in the 
Transvaal, and two years of varied luck in digging ended in my 
being on my way tramping back. I had not done much towards 
making my fortune, I had not a penny in my pocket, my boots 
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were worn out, and I had not had a meal for twelve hours and I 
was very doubtful as to how or where I should get the next one. 
I was doing my last day’s tramp. Far away across the veldt I 
could see the mounds of earth that had been taken out of the 
Kimberley mine, and as slowly, very slowly, I dragged across that 
weary flat they seemed to grow longer every step I took. 

It was with little feelings of hope I saw the distant view of 
that most hideous of towns, Kimberley. When I left the Gold 
Fields I had thought that I could hardly be worse off than I had 
been there, and that I would get some work at the diamond mines. 
But, weary with my long journey, and weak from hunger and dy- 
sentery that had come over me, I had lost all strength, and thought 
that the best I could hope for would be that I should be allowed 
to crawl into the hospital at Kimberley and die there. Every step 
I took pained me, for my feet were sore and swollen. I remember I 
had been thinking a good deal about my brother and contrasting 
his career with mine. Already he was known as one of the most 
promising young officers in the army. I had not heard from him 
for years, for I had left off writing, and he did not know where to 
write to me. But I had seen by the papers that he had gained 
the Victoria Cross in Afghanistan. I thought of him and I thought 
of myself, and cursed my luck then, for I was too weak and out of 
spirits to fool myself; I cursed my own folly, which I knew had 
been the cause of my having come down so low. Slowly and 
hopelessly I stumbled along through the sand. ‘ When should I 
get to Kimberley, what should I do when I got there?” I kept 
asking myself, and I felt too dull and tired out to answer the 
question. I had very few friends there, and my appearance, 
ragged, almost barefooted and obviously penniless, would not tell 
in my favour. ‘ What was the good of walking any faster? I might 
as well sleep there on the veldt as go on,” I said to myself; and 
then stumbling over a stone, I half fell, half threw myself down 
beside the road, and lay there exhausted, thoughtless, and almost 
insensible. I was roused by some one lifting me up and pouring 
brandy down my throat. 

“Played out, eh? well, take a good nip of this, it will pull you 
together if anything will, it’s Eckshaw’s No. 1, the best brandy 
that comes to this cursed country. Where have you come from, 
eh?” The voice I somehow seemed to remember, and as the 
brandy revived me 1 took a look at the Good Samaritan who had 
come to my assistance. I knew him; the pleasant voice belonged 
to Jim Dormer, and it was his handsome reckless face I saw 
looking down at me. 

“T have come from the Gold Fields and have had a hardish 
time of it,” I said in answer to his question. 

“Well, I don’t know that I’d have done myself up like that to 
‘come to this —— hole, Kimberley ; but you’d better get into my 
cart, I’ll give you a lift in anyhow,” he said. Of course I was 
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glad enough to accept his offer and to get into his cart, which was 
drawn up close to where we were, his Kaffir boy holding the 
reins. 

“ Let’s see, ain’t you Mr. Gordon, who used to have claims at 
old De Beer’s ? Thought I knew you. Do you remember that day 
on the race-course when Cockney Bill and his pals tried the 
system of going for the banker at faro and jumping his satchel ? 
That system would have come off if it hadn’t been for your taking 
a hand in the game.” I remembered the incident he alluded to, 
which took place one evening after the races. Some roughs had 
made an attack upon him and his partner, who were keeping a faro 
table, and I, who had been losing my money to him, came to his 
assistance. “TI haven’t forgotten it and shan’t inahurry. ‘ That’s 
the sort of chap I’d like to have with me in anything that wanted 
good grit,’ I said to myself when I saw you in that row,” he said. 

‘Look here, Mr. Gordon, where are you going to put up when 
you get to Kimberley?” he added after thinking for some time. 
“If you like to come to my place I can look after you and give 
you as good a room as you will get at any of the hotels, and you'll 
be made quiet and comfortable.” It was a good-natured offer, and 
all the more good-natured from the way he put it ; but I hesitated 
before I accepted it. 

“Ah, you think that stopping with Jim Dormer won’t sound 
over well, and I don’t say you’re not right; but times are bad in 
the camp and there isn’t much chance of your getting a billet all 
at once, so you might stop at my place till you get over your 
tramp down; but you won’t hurt my feelings by refusing, I ain’t 
one of the respectable crowd and don’t want to be.” 

He had guessed my thoughts. He was a pleasant well- 
mannered fellow enough, but he had acquired rather a doubtful 
character, and I am afraid to a certain extent deserved it. It 
would be difficult for any one who wished to do so in a friendly 
spirit to say how he lived and had lived for the last ten years. 
He himself would probably admit that he was a professional 
gambler. His enemies would declare that in the matter of 
buying stolen diamonds he was not altogether without reproach. 
This charge, however, was not true, for he preferred winning money 
from the buyers of stolen diamonds to indulging in such a risky 
trade on his own account. He never for one moment was able to 
see that he was one whit worse than the people who belonged to 
what he called the respectable crowd. 

He won money from some of the biggest thieves in the camp, 
so he was called a sharper and an associate of bad characters, 
while your respectable men got hold of honest men’s money with 
their bubble companies. ‘ He wished he got as much the best of 
it at a deal of faro as honest Mr. Bowker, the member of the 
Legislative Assembly, did when he started the Boshfontein 
Mining Company. He was too straight to be respectable, that’s 
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where he went wrong,” he would say to me when I got to know 
him better ; and I believe he thought it. 

“ Thanks, you're a good fellow, but I don’t like to sponge on you ; 
I am dead broke,” I said in answer to his invitation. 

“ Dead broke be ! Noman’s dead broke till his neck’s broke ; 
and as for sponging on me, one never loses anything by doing a 
good turn to one of your sort who has good grit. You're looking 
pretty bad though—dysentery do you say? Well, you’d better 
watch it; come up to my place and I'll put you straight,” 
he said. 

It was not, perhaps, a very wise thing to do, but beggars can’t be 
choosers, and I was very little more than a begger, besides I liked 
Jim Dormer’s cheery, free-and-easy manner. It was pleasant to 
meet a man who seemed to think something of one although one 
was unsuccessful and dead broke. So I accepted his offer, and 
leaned back in the cart, relieved to think that I should have a 
place to rest in after my long weary journey. 

Jim Dormer was on his way back from a visit to a roadside 
canteen, where a man he was interested in was training for a foot- 
race. “Iam glad I met you; I like a man who has got grit ; may- 
be it will be a lucky meeting for the pair of us,” he said some- 
what enigmatically. I did not take much thought about what his 
motives might be, Iwas tootired. ‘Take a manas you find him ; 
he has been a good friend to me anyhow,” I thought as I drove 
through the well-known street. The town looked dull and 
depressed ; there was a marked change, one could see that bad 
times were being felt more than they were when I left some 
months before. Bars, stores and billiard rooms that used to be 
doing a roaring business were empty. Several stores were to let ; 
there was not as much traffic in the streets, while I fancied there 
was something in the listless gait of the men one saw lounging 
about which expressed bad times. Glad enough was I when we 
pulled up at a neat iron house where Jim lived, and where that 
great luxury, as it seemed to me then, a bed, was to be found 
provided for me after I had attempted a meal. 

A fortnight afterwards found me still staying witii Jim. The 
morning after I had arrived at his house I had found myself too 
ill to get up; and nothing could have been kinder than he was to 
me, nursing me very carefully and seeing that I had everything 
that I wanted. When I had become well enough to go out and 
look for work he did not show much sympathy with my endeavour 
to find something to do. He had, I found out, a deep-rooted 
conviction that any attempts to get on in life by what people called 
honest labour was a rarity and a delusion. To make a pile and 
clear out of the country ought to be the aim and object of every 
one, and it was absurd being too particular as to how that pile was 
to be made, was the doctrine he was always preaching. Of all 
the more generally accepted modes of making a fortune he was 
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most sceptical. Digging was a losing game, he considered. Even 
canteen keeping was hardly good enough. ‘ What one wanted,” he 
would say with much candour, “was to go in for one good swindle 
and then clear off.” 

“Yes, sir, what you and I want to do is to get hold of a few 
thousands, and then say good-bye to the country. Don’t tell me we 
can’t do it, there is lots of money in the camp, though times may be 
so bad,” he said to me one evening as I was sitting in the verandah 
after a tiring day spent walking round the mines looking for work. 
“TI was thinking of something in the New Mine line; there is a 
good deal to be done. at that, but I hardly care to go in for the 
game; it’s too much one of your respectable man’s swindles for me, 
taking some poor devil’s last sov. or two, who thinks the new rush 
is going to turn up trumps: it’s always your poor devils who are 
landed by that sort of swindle, now I only want to catch the big 
fish.” I made some remark in answer to this, more or less 
commending him for indulging in his conscientious scruples. I 
am afraid in my then frame of mind Jim Dormer’s peculiar code 
of morality was verytaking. I began to agree with him that every 
one was more or less of a swindler and that the more prosperous 
men were the adroiter scoundrels. Tramping about all day looking 
in vain for work put one in a suitable frame of mind for listening 
to my friend’s notions of things in general and of the Diamond 
Field public in particular. 

“Yes, we must get hold of some money somehow. See there, 
look at that cart,” he said pointing to the mail-cart that was being 
driven along the road past the house, “there is not less than 
thirty thousand pounds worth of diamonds going across the veldt 
to-night, for that is a good bit less than the average amount they 
send home every week! Thirty thousand pounds, my boy! that 
would be a good haul,eh?” I watched the cart being driven along 
towards the open veldt, and I thought of how it was going to 
travel across miles of desert veldt with only one policeman upon 
it to guard its precious contents. So far as I knew, that mail, 
which started on Thursday with the week’s finds to catch the 
home steamer, had never been robbed. My friend did not say 
anything more about the cart, though I noticed he watched it till 
it was out of sight,and then he smoked in silence for some time. 
Then he returned to the subject,and made some remark about 
how strange it was that the mail had never stuck up; and we 
began to discuss how easily it could be done. ‘ Nobody would lose 
one penny except the insurance companies and banks, for the 
diamonds are insured for more than they will sell for; yes, it’s just 
the thing sticking out; sooner or later it will be done, and then 
they will put on a stronger guard,” he said looking at me rather 
carefully as he spoke, as if he wished to see how I took what he 
was saying. My evil genius led me to grumble out some sort of 
agreement with what he said. 
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“Believe me, I'd like to collar that pool, or take a half ora 
third share of it,” he answered, “then I’d leave this cursed 
eountry. And it ain’t so tough a job neither, one only has to wait 
with a string across the road to upset the horses, and as they go 
down jump on the cart, get the mail-bags, tie up the driver and 
the guard and get back to camp, and the next morning at 
breakfast look as mild as milk while every one’s jawing about one’s 
work the night before. It would be a pretty little game to play, 
eh,my boy? Better than going round to those managers and 
asking for a job as an overseer and being treated like a nigger, 
and being told to clear off and be —d by em.” 

“But there’s the policeman ; he is armed and would show fight, 
and I shouldn’t like to hurt a chap who was only doing his duty,” 
I answered. 

“ Well, nor would I; but I never see that mail-cart pass without 
wondering who will take the pool; some one will, mind you,” he 
said, and ther turned the conversation to some other subject. 

A week or so more passed and I got nothing to do. At 
one time I thought I ought not to go on staying with Dormer 
and living upon him, but he laughed away my scruples. ‘“ What 
did it matter, it wasn’t as if I was always going to have bad luck ? 
Was I ashamed of staying with him?” he would remark when I 
talked of going away. It always ended in my staying on. I was 
generally seen with him, I used to get money on for him when he 
played billiards or shot pigeons or made any other match, and to 
do some other little things for him ; in fact, I began to be identified 
as Jim Dormer’s pal. 

Very few visitors came to see us at the house. Dormer carried 
on his business down the town in billiard rooms and canteens ; he 
never asked me to help him at faro or roulette or any of the 
games he played, nor did he impart to me any of the tricks of his 
trade. Nothing could be kinder than his manner to me; but 
nevertheless I felt that I was bound to repay him for his kindness, 
and that I was under a great obligation to him. After some time 
he once or twice stayed at home of an evening and a man came in 
to see him. The visitor was not a pleasant-looking person. He 
had a shifty half-ashamed expression, and as he sat clumsily 
playing cards with Dormer he looked as if he knew he ought not 
to be where he was. 

“Who’s that? Don’t like his looks, can’t look one in the 
face,” I asked Jim one night when he had left. 

“That! oh, he’s a most respectable man, a sergeant in the 
police. We are thinking of going in for a little spec together, 
and you ought to be in it too. That’s the chap who goes down 
with the diamond mail. Old Josephus the driver is going to be 
made a little drunker than usual, the policeman makes a desperate 
resistance but is overpowered by us two, and then the three of us 
divide the swag, do you see?” 
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Though I had not been boarding very luxuriously for some 
time, I had been drinking heavily. There was always drink to be 
had at Dormer’s house and when I went about with him, and 
lately I had drunk to drown my anxiety. I don’t intend to ape 
the canting cry of the criminal who, when he’s convicted of 
jumping upon his wife, tells the judge that “it’s all the drink 
wot’s done it.” Drink of itself doesn’t often make a critninal of a 
man, but it often enough robs him ‘of all that sense of prudence 
which men mistake for conscience. If my brain had been clear 
of alcohol I think I should have refused Dormer’s suggestion at 
once; as it was there was something in it that took my fancy. 
Instead of refusing, I began to question him as to how it could 
be done. His answer was that it would be easy enough. The 
mail-cart was to be stopped by a rope tied across the road; the 
guard and the driver were to be tied up—the latter would not be 
likely to make a very determined resistance, while the former 
would be our confederate. When we had secured the diamonds 
we had nothing to do but to get back to Kimberley. Our con- 
federate would take care not to be able to identify us, and there 
would be, so Jim urged, very little risk of our getting into trouble 
or failing to secure the rich booty. 

“It’s our last chance of making a good pile in the country; 
every day I expect that some one else will try the trick, and then 
they will put on a strong guard. It’s the one good thing left 
in the country,” he said; and then he began to talk about the rich 
prize we should secure without any one except the banks and 
insurance people being one bit the worse. 

“‘T don’t know whom to go to if you won’t go in for this; there 
are plenty of men in the camp who would jump at the chance, 
but they ain’t the sort I’d like to trust, but you’re good grit and 
I’d trust you any day,” he said; “come, I know you will stick to 
a pal.” For a second or two I hesitated, and then I said I would 
go in for it, and we shook hands over the agreement. 

It was on a Monday that I had this conversation with him, and 
it was on the following Thursday that the cart was to be stopped. 
The next day the police sergeant came up to the house to finally 
arrange his plans. I didn’t like the man’s looks any better on that: 
occasion. In his presence I began to feel ashamed of myself as 
one who was going to become a thief. It seemed disgraceful to 
be mixed up in such a business with that shifty-looking scoundrel. 
Dormer’s society, on the other hand, made me reckless and in good 
spirits, while he took care that the drink I took should prevent my 
thinking too much. 

The place we had chosen to make our attack upon the cart. was 
about twenty miles from Kimberley, and the cart would pass there 
about ten o’clock in the evening. An hour before that time Jim 
Dormer and I were sitting behind some rocks near the road at that 
place where we had agreed to stop the cart. We had the rope ready 
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to put across the road when it was time for the cart to pass, while 
we both had our revolvers, with which we intended to make a 
great display of a determined attack. 

“It’s no good being too soon with the rope, the cart won’t be 
before its time, and something else might pass,” Dormer said as 
he lit 2 match to look at his watch. 

“ How long have we to wait ? ” I asked, for I began to feel rather 
nervous and to wish the time for action had come. 

“An hour or more before the cart is due here; take a drink,” he 
said, handing me a whiskey-flask. I half emptied the flask and lit 
a pipe, and listened to my companion, who, to cheer me up, I fancy, 
began to talk about the time we would have when we cleared out 
of the country with the nice little pile we would make by that 
evening’s work. Dormer’s conversation and whiskey had its 
intended effect, and I got back my careless, reckless spirits. 

It was not very pleasant work waiting, the night had clouded 
over an hour or so before, and the flashes of lightning seemed to 
be terribly near us, while soon after the first flash the storm broke 
and the rain came down in torrents, as it does on the South African 
veldt in a summer’s thunder-storm. 

“ All the better for us, my lad, just the night for the job,” he 
said as we tried to huddle behind the boulders to get out of the 
rain. Dormer talked away about the delights of Paris and London 
and the time we would have at home, while we both took several 
more pulls at the whiskey bottle ; for all that the time went slowly, 
and we began to feel wretchedly uncomfortable. 

As we sat there waiting for the time to arrive for us to begin 
our work and to stretch the rope across the road which was to stop 
the cart, it certainly seemed that my fate was sealed and that I 
was destined to become a successful scoundrel or a skulking jail- 
bird for the rest of my life. Looking back I cannot remember 
that I felt much shame or remorse. I was infected with Dormer’s 
ideas of things. What we were going to do would not hurt any 
individual very much; it seemed to me then that it was a much 
more harmless thing than the financial robberies which were 
carried out by men who were considered most respectable persons ; 
and as for the danger of being found out, I didn’t see where it came 
in, I thought as I took a drink from the bottle. 

“ Easy with that bottle, old chap, or you will be hitting some one 
when you let off your revolver; keep yourself cool, and mind you go 
straight for old Jacob, and see that he don’t pull the crape off 
your face,” Dormer said tome. Then he walked some yards off 
to take a look at the spot in the road he had chosen for tying 
the rope across. 

As he left me a strange change seemed to come over me. The 
reckless devil-may-care spirits I had been in left me, and I felt a 
sense of awe as if I knew that something was going to happen. 
Then a feeling came over me that some one was present, and all at 
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once the rocks in front of me seemed to fade away, and where they 
had been I saw an unearthly luminous mist, and through it I saw a 
figure dressed as an officer in a Highland regiment. I could see 
that his arms were thrown back, his sword was falling from his 
hand. There was a rent in the breast of his coat and in his face 
was the look of death. I knew him; he was my brother Ronald, 
he had grown from a lad into a man, and he was handsome and 
more soldierlike than when I had seen him last; I remembered 
our compact and then I knew that my brother was dead. There 
was the proud look of one who had earned the respect of his fellow 
men in his high-bred face. For one instant our eyes seemed to 
meet,and then as I sprang forward calling to him by name the 
figure and the mist surrounding it seemed to fade away. ‘“ Heaven 
help me,” I thought, “I am the last of our race.” A flood of home 
memories, which for some time I had done my best to banish from 
my thoughts, came back to me. As I touched my face and felt 
the mask of crape I had on, I realized what I was going to do and 
that I was about to become a common criminal. 

“What on earth are you shouting for, what’s the matter with 
you, man? we'd better be moving and fixing the rope,” I heard 
Dormer say as he came back to where I was. I did not answer, 
but stood irresolute for a second or two. I felt half-ashamed to 
give up the adventure I had engaged in, but after what I had seen 
I was determined not to engage in it. 

“Jim, I am going to cut it; I have had a warning not to go on 
with this, let’s give it up.” 

“Give it up by ” and Dormer gave vent to his surprise and 
disgust in very strong language. “ Well, I did think you were 
good grit ; but you can’t give it up now; what’s come over you all 
at once?” He was thoroughly disgusted with me, such faith in 
human nature as remained to him had evidently received a shock. 
“ Well, I'd have never thought it of you, you whom I always 
believed in. Come, pull yourself together and do what you said 
you'd do; it’s too late to turn tail now.” And then looking into my 
face and seeing how agitated I was he asked me what on earth 
had happened tome. I think, like many a gambler and adventurer 
of his type, Jim had a strong vein of superstition in his nature. 
When I told him something of what I had seen he was somewhat 
impressed by it, and on my again expressing my determination to 
turn back and have no more to do with it he did not attempt to 
persuade me. Nor did he think of doing the thing by himself. 
He growled out a few sentences of disgust, and sulkily walked 
after me as I turned and made the best of my way towards 
Kimberley. We kept some way from the road; I hardly know 
why I did this, but I think it was because I did not wish to pass 
too close to the post-cart. After about half-an-hour we saw the 
post-cart driven along, and then Jim Dormer’s feelings became 
too much for him again, and he burst out into a string of oaths 
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and reproaches. I must say I quite saw how contemptible my 
conduct must seem to him, and to a certain extent I sympathized 
with him. Suddenly he came to a stop and clutched my arm, - 
motioning me to dodge behind some bushes. I did so, and ina 
few seconds three horsemen rode almost by where we were. 

“ We are well out of that little trap. Did you see who they 
were? I will swear to two of them being Lamb and Stedman, the 
detectives. By George! but I will go back from all I’ve been 
saying ; that was a straight tip you got wherever it came from to 
give up this job,” Dormer whispered to me when they had ridden 
past. ‘That hound of a policeman has rounded on us and given 
information,” he added. It turned out afterwards that this idea 
of his was right. It was pretty clear that we had just been in 
time in leaving the place where we had agreed to wait for the 
cart. Our plot had been betrayed and a very warm reception had 
been arranged for us. Evenas it was we felt that there was some 
chance of our being arrested, and we were both glad enough when 
we got back to Kimberley and were safe in our beds. 

Tired though I was, I slept very little,but I lay awake and thought 
of my brother, whom I was convinced was no more, and of the old 
home days. I thought more seriously of my degraded life and 
made more good resolutions than I had done for many a long day. 
I think I kept them fairly well, though I had a hard time of it 
for some timetocome. At last I got some work to do for a company 
on the Transvaal Gold Fields, and since then I have made a living, 
though I don’t know that I am likely to make the fortune I used 
to dream of. Dormer and I parted good friends. ‘ Your second- 
sight seems as if it had been a warning to you to keep straight, and 
I'd du it if I were you; as for me, well, it’s different,” he said as 
we shook hands. He left South Africa shortly after this, and I 
don’t know what happened to him. 

The Kimberley newspaper a day or two after had a telegram 
in it telling of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and when I saw full 
particulars of it some weeks after I learnt that my brother had 
been shot when leading his company in that engagement. 


DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. 














ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OLIVE BRANCH. 


~~ days had elapsed. Their most rousing incidents—Monty’s 

smashing his second best doll, Jack’s setting his hair on fire, 
and the giving out of a favourite saucepan—were not of a sort to 
expel the remembrance of the scene at the Chestnuts. If I shut 
my eyes I seemed to see Charlotte’s face as I had seen it watch- 
ing me in the glass, metamorphosed by malevolence ; her voice, 
harsh and grating, rang in my ears; and the memory of what 
had passed rose up, sickening and appalling. How many more of 
such rude awakenings awaited one in life ? 

It brought a fresh shock, each fresh reminder of how I had 
entered the Chestnuts one morning all cordiality and trust, to 
leave it that evening shrinking from its mistress, feeling that 
never again could I cross that threshold. Good-bye to our 
promised villeggiatura under that roof! How break the dis- 
appointment to Jack? What put in place of the forfeited treat ? 
These and other questions I set aside, avoiding all that carried 
back my thoughts to that fatal night. 

Meantime not a word, not a sign from Charlotte. Then one 
morning she walked in upon me characteristically, unannounced. 
Lal Roy was out with the children, and I was ironing Monty’s 
frocks. 

Prepared though I felt to give her a cool reception, I was half 
disarmed by the mere sight of her face. Other days had there 
been for her than for her victim. What heart-burnings, what 
mad regrets and desires, what infinite sum of self-torment had 
been crowded into them I might partly guess from her haggard 
looks, telling of stormy days and sleepless nights. Her prodigious 
vigour and common sense had conquered. She was herself again 
to-day, but you judge of the spent storm by its traces—as on a 
sea-coast just swept by a gale—all cast up wreckage, broken 
boats, torn sand, and ploughed shingle. Show of compassion 
would have irritated her as an insult, but my resentment was 
melting away as her fiery eyes fastened eagerly on mine, and held 
them as if never to let them go till they had spoken to her 
dictation. 
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‘‘ Liz ”—her voice was hollow and husky—“ these dozen times 
I’ve taken up my pen to write to you, but the words wouldn’t 
come; and if they had, my confession would have scared you by 
its ugliness.” 

“JT don’t want to hear it, Charlotte,” said I, plainly and in 
earnest. ‘‘There’s nothing in it which it concerns me to know, 
except what lies between you and me—who had learnt to rely on 
your good-will; but, there, you can have nothing to confess—you 
concealed nothing you thought or felt, and ”—a look of intoler- 
able distress crossed her face, and I added quickly—*“ these ten 
days I’ve been trying my best to forget it.” 

“Ten days—it’s a year since I saw you,” she said, with an 
abrupt and rather dreary laugh. “ There’s been a twelvemonth’s 
wear and tear for me between. But now that’s all past and done 
with, I can be as cool as you or a cucumber; talk things over, 
look back, even forward.” 


Changing to a matter-of-fact tone, taking a seat, and beginning 


to pull off her gloves, she continued : 

“TI start by the P. and O. to-morrow week, with Slater and a 
picked company. I may be away three years.” 

“Three years! Why, this is something new,” I exclaimed, 
taken aback. ; 

“An old story—pending these three months. What’s new 
about it is that it’s going to come off. I couldn’t make up my 
mind—shuffled and haggled—held the man on—talked of six 
months—kept back my final answer, yes or no. Three days after 
I saw you, I gave it—Yes. The tour, if successful, is to be 
extended round the world, as they say. You're rid of me here, 
you see, this long time.” 

“ What actors go with you ?” I asked, and her eyes sparkled like 
those of the traditional war-horse at the note of the bugle. She 
mentioned a few new names, adding: 

“Of the old lot I take Annie—chiefly for her husband’s sake— 
who’s useful at keeping the accounts, and Davenant—it’s a 
heavenly prospect for him, for they can’t date him out there. 
We've tempting offers in both hemispheres. If I don’t make a 
fortune off this tour, I never shall, Slater says.” 

“ But I’m not going,” she declared, after a pause, “till I know 
we're friends again—as in old times—and that,” the assurance 
of her manner and tone suddenly giving way, “you will forget 
what I cannot—that horrible night.” 

“T wish to,” I told her. “I shall by-and-by.” 

“Did you think me a fiend?” she asked brusquely. “I 
shouldn’t wonder!” 

“T thought you were demented. I believe I wasn’t far wrong.” 

“‘ Have you never been so yourself?” she cried out with im- 
patience. ‘Not you—you well-behaved people, your pulses 
go like a clock ; nothing stings you, goads you, fires you more than 
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reason. You've no feelings—more than are convenient—easy to 
manage, to make play or stop playing their pretty tunes to order 
—like a musical box.” 

“‘So you think,” her taunt wrung from me the quick reproach, 
“ who gauge them by the noise they make; you have shown me 
you can know nothing of a real heart-sorrow, you who suppose the 
worst can pass and leave no mark, and that to lose and to forget 
is the same. 

“ Confess,” she said, unabashed, “that it mostly happens so. 
Every day we see it.” Then, to my silent gesture of denial, 
“ Frankly speaking, I never believed much in the so-called happy 
marriages. Grant that yours was a better example. It makes all 
the difference, of course. Still, that I was right, you will learn 
when the time comes, and own some day.” 

“That day,” I told her, “is very far off.” 

“ Perhaps nearer than you think. You have lived slowly— 
you’ve yet to find out how a bare month in the calendar may 
carry you through more stages and changes than many a year 
—half a life-time. Look at me. I tell you I’m not the same 
person that gave the féte—last week, was it? You may shut 
your eyes for months to what stares you in the face, and your 
cowardly heart knows well—then of a sudden the proof strikes 
your sense and the work is done. How old are you?” with 
another brusque drop into the matter-of-fact. 

“ Five-and-twenty.” 

“And you believe—” she broke off and laughed, as I had 
heard myself laugh at Jack’s naive speeches, “ you who could 
hold your own against any court beauty of the season!” 

“ What’s that to the purpose ?” I said. 

“T’m not the inhuman thing you take me for,” she went on 
regardlessly. “I don’t make light of your trial. Fate has struck 
at you, my poor girl, but here you are—living, young, pretty, and 
—poor. Some future you must have. Those who won’t join in 
life should go into a nunnery. The world’s no convent for one 
like you—as you'll discover. You will need to exist on your own 
account—to be glad sometimes; then they'll offer you something, 
and you will accept-—devotion, they call it—a name for which you 
will freely return the real thing—the eternal give and take 
between man and woman. The best part of your life is before 
you.” 

" She spoke with absolute conviction. You might as well try and 
sow doubts in her of the coming of next spring. 

“ A little sooner, a little later,” she persisted, “ it will sound to 
you like the commonplace that it is. I was premature, that was 
all. Everything has aterm. What is past remedy or hope we 
harden to endure, as surely as our faces to bear the cold and frost 
they are exposed to. I should know it.” 

“ What you said of me that night was false, all the same.” 
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“True or false,” she replied, “it touches me no longer. I 
want you to know that I cherish no vindictive feeling towards 
you, nor shall I—no—not if,” she added, as if from a set 
determination to say what must be the last word of the matter, 
“T have to think of your taking that first place in Francis 
Gifford’s fancy which was too good for me, I suppose.” 

“Tt was taken long ago—by another,” I thoughtlessly let fall, 
just aloud. 

Charlotte heard me. Her sinister look came back, and a 
sudden flame of retrospective jealousy shot up, fiercely alive, 
scattering bravado and defiance. 

‘“‘ Mabel Pemberton—give her her name. What was she, pray, 
better than myself? I could fight her, force him to forget her. I 
think she was forgotten—once. Or did she, did you, know him 
so little as to dream he was breaking his heart for her out there 
in America, or over here since ?” 

“ Hush!” said I instinctively, “ she is out of it—she is dead.” 

‘Since when,” she returned inexorably, “your hold is the 
faster. I know him—there can be one end, being what you are,” 
then tardily, and repenting the pain she was inflicting: “ My 
mistake was to suppose you aware of it. I believe you, believe 
all you said. I can’t hate you. I don’t hate him for—picking 
you out ; you’re young, and pretty, and good.” 

“ Young, pretty and good women are as common as clover.” 

“You're the uncommon sort, then—the four-leaved shamrock 
that brings good luck. I was cruel and unjust, for anyhow there 
was no crime. It’sa demon would drive many a woman to drown 
her best friend sooner than let her step on to the saving plank 
that’s not for herself. It was stronger than me that night;” she 
changed colour at the reminiscence. 

“Say no more about it, Charlotte,” I said quickly. 

“It is forgiven ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

Our hands met; she searched my countenance, and appeared 
satisfied, for presently she resumed briskly, beginning to put on 
her gloves: . 

‘One change leads to another. I give up the Chestnuts when 
I go abroad, but have it on my hands till Christmas, when the 
lease ends. You will come there when I go, as you promised ?” 
and as if anticipating my hesitation, she added: “If you draw 
back, I shall know all your pretty speeches were froth, and that 
you bear malice in your heart.” 

And without giving me time to reply, she insisted: 

“It’s the one way to prove yourself sincere—by not shrinking 
from this little obligation. If you heard I’d died of cholera at 
Caleutta, or yellow fever at New Orleans you’d be sorry you'd 
been so implacable.” 

** Implacable ?” 
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“There’s a lot of cant talked about forgiveness,” she went on, 
“just as if we weren’t to know a friend or an enemy apart! 
That’s moonshine, or worse. Treachery or deliberate injury are 
for traitors and mischief-lovers to overlook. But I’ve done you 
no manner of harm, Liz, remember.” 

“ No, Charlotte.” 

“ Nothing past forgiveness.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ Then you will come to the Chestnuts on Wednesday week.” 


* * * * * * * 


So it came to pass that the morning that witnessed the de- 
parture of the favourite actress, preceded by a waggon-load of 
luggage, saw the transport of our establishment-—travellers, bag 
and baggage packed into a four-wheeled cab—to the deserted 
residence. We and our summer quarters suited so well that in 
three days we felt at home and as though we had always lived 
there—you take kindly and quickly to pleasant changes. The 
quiet, fresh air and space, and life out of doors were magic 
restoratives. I picked up fresh strength, and all traces of delicacy 
vanished from the faces of the children. They were never out of 
the garden—worked in it, played in it; the very dandelions, the 
snails and slugs and earthworms were sources of ravishing de- 
light. Monty chased butterflies he never caught, Jack delved, I 
sat under a tree and span—or sewed—and Tiger looked on with 
Lal Roy, who, despite those serviceable qualities which now made 
of him our right hand, had also an extraordinary capacity for 
remaining stock still, which he readily indulged. 

The quiet of thedead season was rapidly settling down over London; 
we could watch the neighbouring families one by one going 
out of town. One evening Beattie Graves looked in, but only to 
say good-bye. He and his wife were starting next morning for a 
cottage near Epping Forest they had taken fora month. She had 
made up her mind I was to come down and see them—* babies 
and cradles and all,” as he put it—adding, ‘ Louie has asked so 
many people I shall have to hire a village to accommodate them. 
Promise you'll come first, before the swarm begins,” and I promised, 
as you promise when pressed, and the chances are you will never 
be called on to fulfil your word. 

With these last neighbours gone, Charlotte on the high seas, 
Mr. Gifford away somewhere, even Miss Alice absent on a visit 
home, had we a speaking acquaintance left in town? I asked 
myself next morning as, during the noonday heat, I sat hearing 
Jack repeat his lessons with reasonable deliberation. Not one. 
Just then the visitors’ bell rang, as in contradiction. Ah, I had 
forgotten Mrs. Clarendon Hicks, whom I had invited to come over 
and see The Chestnuts any morning that she liked. She it must 
be. No need to whip out of sight the little shirts I was hemming 
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whilst Jack recited his nursery rhyme, and Monty, squatting on 
the floor, built up palaces with his right hand for the furious fun 
of sweeping them down with his left. 

Stitching, spouting, castle-building, so Lal Roy found us when 
in a few instants, he came in with a visiting-card that gave me 
an indescribable surprise. 

“Mr. Sherwood Romney, The Mote.” 

1 read, and, for wonder, scarce knew if I were pleased, as I 
looked blankly from the card to my servant. 

“ Gentleman ask know if you see him.” 

The roof falling in could not have been more unexpected. 
Trying to master my bewilderment, I asked myself what this might 
mean. That he should seek the personal acquaintance so carefully 
shunned was an approach—an overture—pacific, so far. I was 
not nervous—there seemed too little at stake now. 

“ Show him in here, Lal Roy,” said I quietly, and laid down my 
work, 

“ Must we go ?—mayn’t J stay ?” asked Jack, and I saw Monty’s 
face puckered up for a cry at the idea of his ignominious dis- 
missal to the nursery, his elder brother remaining. 

“You may both stay if you'll be very good boys,” said I with 
make-believe strictness. For-I wanted them there. Naughty or 
good, they were my only little protectors; with them I felt afraid 
of nothing—not even of my father-in-law and his errand. 

Yet that was an odd, agitating moment, as I rose to face the 
tall, stiffly erect, well-built, old-fashioned-looking country gentle- 
man with iron-grey hair in the doorway; it seemed a long moment 
that we stood opposite each other in silence, and Lal Roy, having 
introduced the stranger, withdrew in his noiseless, cat-like way. 
Monty had scrambled to his feet, supporting himself by my dress, 
shy-smitten, burying his face in its black folds, nothing of him 
but a tangle of golden hair left visible; whilst Jack scanned the 
new-comer askance, just as, when first taken to church, he had 
scanned the parson. 

The moment was far more embarrassing for my visitor than for 
myself. For that he seemed prepared, and to have steeled him- 
self to go through with his most unpalatable errand. Presently 
he spoke in measured neutral accents : 

“I desired to see you,” and the distance in his tone and manner 
was tempered by a shade of judicious magnanimity. ‘ Your 
address came to me through a neighbour—a recent acquaintance 
of ours—Lord Hazlemere, in short.” 

I nervously begged him to be seated. Then, half involuntarily, 
I moved to the window to alter the position of the blind—just to 
gain time. Designedly or no, he had taken me utterly unawares. 

James’ father was a fine dignified-looking gentleman of the 
old English school—it was written in the cut of his whiskers, the 
sit of his shirt-collar. Stern by principle and habit, with capa- 
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bilities in him of great kindness, and great harshness also—given 

to indulge his love of authority under a pretext of fulfilling a 
duty, that imposed on no one but himself. In deportment a 
rock—a true Englishman, who counts the least betrayal of 
emotion in himself as unbecoming as cowardice in a soldier. He 
sat observing me as closely as good breeding permitted, and cast 
a general judicial glance around the room, slightly furnished, but 
pleasantly habitable, as it never had been under Charlotte’s reign. 
Feeling called upon to say something, I remarked: 

“Perhaps Lord Hazlemere may have mentioned to you that I 
have this house, whose owner is abroad, rent free till the end of 
the year. Until last week I was in lodgings in Leveson Street.” 

“So I understand.” He paused, and I waited, expectant. No 
need to have put the little people on their good behaviour. 
About the stranger hung a mantle of severity that awed them 
into immobility. Jack stood like a sentry beside me; Monty, 
blushing rosy-red, nestled his head in my lap, and let my hand 
trifle unconsciously with his soft baby-curls. 

“The information reached me by mere accident,” resumed the 
speaker, with rising stricture in his tone. Since our corre- 
spondence last November I have heard nothing of you—have 
been left in ignorance even of your whereabouts,” with pointed 
censure, as though he had expressed a wish to be kept informed, 
and I were to blame for keeping him in the dark. 

“What could I tell you?” I asked, quavering secretly. “ Your 
offer, though kindly meant, I had felt obliged to decline, and 
that my refusal had given offence seemed too probable.” 

“‘ That offer should have convinced you in the first place,” he 
said dictatorially, “that we were anxious and solicitous about the 
welfare of your children.” 

“T know it,” I said; “ but I knew, too, how the boys would miss 
me, and without thea: I think I should not have lived.” 

I believed it in my heart as I felt them by me—Jack indus- 
triously plaiting and unplaiting the fingers of the hand I had 
abandoned to him; Monty now and then indulging in a sidelong 
peep or two at his grandfather, who took no notice of his hide- 
and-seek. His attention was directed at their mother, whom from 
the first he had not ceased to study apart, gravely, but not un- 
kindly. 

“It was a natural feeling,” he allowed; “but whether it was 
right blindly to allow yourself to be swayed by it was the ques- 
tion—and one left unconsidered by you. To submit yourself to 
our judgment in the matter would have required a sacrifice, no 
doubt—one of those sacrifices of feeling to duty we are perpetu- 
ally being called upon to make. Your consent to make it would 
materially have raised you in our good opinion. In refusing 
the aid offered, you heedlessly assumed a very heavy respon- 
sibility.” 
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“Had I felt unequal to the task,” I said, “I should have 
thought it my duty to abandon it to those who offered to relieve 
me of it. But I thought, since I was not helpless or idle- 
natured, I might find a way to give them a fair education, and 
thus spare ourselves the pain of separation and you an unwel- 
come burden—welcome it could not have been. Since then I 
have made a beginning, and I see no reason to despair.” 

His brows were drawn into a slight frown. Mild though my 
self-defence, it had irritated his impatience of contradiction. 
Still, though blaming me for not drawing on his purse when ten- 
dered, he appreciated the saving to the family, already heavily 
encumbered. The prudential instincts of the father of ten, for- 
bidding lavish benevolence, were on my side. He compromised 
matters by suddenly shifting his attention from me to the actual 
subjects of our conversation, the boys. Jack first; he looked at 
him, asking : 

“Ts that your eldest ?—Lord Hazlemere’s godson ?” 

“ Jack!” I propelled him forward to pay his respects. 

Jack stood forth, half-shy, half-defiant, stuck out his well- 
tanned little brown paw, with a low, childish, blunt, English 
“ How do you do?” 

Sherwood Romney pulled him nearer, with a grim smile. The 
boy’s manly little person and straightforward blue eyes were more 
calculated than mere childish beauty to win favour in this quarter. 
He submitted to inspection with great patience, fascinated by a 
glorious bunch of seals dangling from the inspector’s watch- 
guard. “He will make a sturdy little sailor one of these days,” 
said the latter, releasing him, well approving his physique. 
“ Young man, will that suit you?” 

“Would you like to go to sea, Jack ?” I asked, as he hesitated 
to commit himself. 

“Yes, mamma,” he replied ; adding cautiously, “ if you will go 
with me.” 

The laugh raised by his saving clause broke the stiffness a 
little. I bade him take Monty into the garden, and play there 
till I called them. Well tired of company manners, they did not 
wait to be told twice. 

Mr. Sherwood Romney’s tone had sensibly altered. Less dis- 
tant and formal than at first, it was even more persistently con- 
demnatory as, reverting to the old theme, he said: 

* What I wish to point out is that you were wrong to sacrifice 
your children’s interest to your selfish inclination, preferring to 
let them be the sufferers, as they might have been, when it was 
put into your power to prevent it.” 

I was silent. I had said my say, and in vain, it appeared. Yet 
I had a passing impression that what now drove him to insist on 
his accusations was some new-born necessity he felt for excusing 
himself. 
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“ Indeed,” he continued self-convincingly, “ such a sacrifice of 
pride—aye, and of affection—should have been accepted by you 
as the just penalty, the inevitable consequence, of your previous 
conduct. Our view, our action, though they may have seemed 
harsh to you, were warranted by the circumstances of the case. 
No other view was possible. I do not say it is impossible we 
should come to modify it in part,” he added temperately. “ If it 
were, I should not have troubled you with this visit to-day.” 

“You could hardly,” I said, “have given me a greater sur- 
prise.” 

*“T may tell you frankly,” he went on, “that it is by mere 
accident I was led to reopen the question, whether we had, per- 
haps, been a degree too—ahsolute—in our ‘stipulations, and to 
make further investigations, of which the result is my present 
visit.” He paused awkwardly, studied the carpet for a brief 
instant before proceeding : 

“Lord Hazlemere is certainly not given to flattery. He has 
spoken of you in most flattering terms. I understand from him 
that the late Duchess of Southwall had interested herself in 
you, and desired to withdraw you from the theatrical profession, 
and that he and Lady Hazlemere exchanged visits with you and 
my son at Grandchester.” 

I gave a silent assent. 

“It is useless,” he said, “to revert to what is long past. My 
poor son—always headstrong—took his own course, unjustifiable 
in itself, and certain—all but certain—to bring him to irretriev- 
able ruin.” 

Why, why was he not here to mediate between us? I seemed 
to hear him saying, as he used: * The governor’s a queer mixture 
—all steel, but with a spot of wax somewhere, if one only knew 
how to hit it. He’d not see you, though you were dying; but if 
chance brought you together—he’s a man of sense—why, hang it, 
Lilla, he must give in!” 

“Except for your displeasure,” I said steadily, “which he was 
confident he should some day be able to remove, he did not count 
himself the loser by his marriage. If he had lived, he would 
never have asked anything of you but your forgiveness. It was 
not pride ; but we felt that as we had married to please ourselves, 
we should take on ourselves what future our pleasure might 
bring us—both the rough and the smooth of it. I was left alone 
to carry this out. I have lived to do so, and perhaps hoped 
sometimes I might thus in time earn your better opinion.” 

*“‘ Believe me,” he said honourably, “ had I known more of you 
when I made that offer for your children, it would not have been 
made in those terms. Pray let me hear what you have been 
doing since, and what you propose doing in the future.” 

I told him of the temporary work I had undertaken, and of my 
plan of making our home in the country, and eking out our small 
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income in modest industrial ways. His judgment approved it— 
nay, be hinted at his willingness to expedite matters by pecu- 
niary help if need be; questioned, advised, pronounced himself 
in favour of the scheme, and desirous to see it answer. 

He stayed two hours. If we were not much nearer cordiality, 
we had made a great stride towards mutual understanding. As he 
rose to go, he seemed to feel the necessity for some word of 
acknowledgment—some parting speech that should determine 
our new position. He deliberated, then spoke, firmly and with 
emphasis : 

“ My son, in marrying out of his rank, committed a fatal piece 
of folly, and ruined such poor prospects as he had. That the con- 
sequences have not, in all other respects, been those almost inevit- 
ably attendant on such a step is—is—highly creditable to 
yourself, proves you to be, as has been intimated to me, a person 
of exceptional character, capable of adapting yourself to your new 
position. We shall, I hope, see more of you by-and-by.” 

He held out his hand with a fine dignity. As it touched mine, 
for the first time I saw, or fancied, in his countenance some feel- 
ing for his lost son, some reminiscence of a tender nature it cost 
him an effort to suppress. My own agitation rose, hard to stifle. 
Then suddenly the children came shouting and scampering to the 
window, Jack flourishing his favourite little green soldier, lost days 
ago in the long grass, and vociferating, “Mamma! mamma! 
I’ve found it! V’ve found it!” “ Me—me found,” bleated Monty, 
the real discoverer, eager to assert his prior claim. 

** Run and call Lal Roy to open the gates,” I said, and they ran. 
I accompanied the visitor to the house door; the little boys, 
clustered behind the gate, watching him sheepishly down the 
road. I stood looking vacantly before me. 

It had come, the longed-for little victory, and there was no one 
to rejoice with me in it. Gladness itself was turned to sorrow. 
James’ memory to his kindred would now indeed be unembittered, 
but that was all. For his sake I had desired the reconciliation— 
him whom it could neither serve, nor please, nor touch. 

Oh, for leave to pass for one moment out of the world into the 
world where he was, just to tell him, and then come back to those 
who wanted me! But should I have the will to come back ? 

It was Monty tugging vigorously at my skirts who brought me 
to earth again. I must, must come and see the place where the 
lost treasure had been found. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MAJOR’S STORY. 
By tug Avutnor or “ Dowse THE Gipsy.” 


“ ‘PY the living jingo!” cried the major, stretching out his 
legs a little farther under the mess-table, and bringing 
down his hand upon it with such force that the glasses rang 
again,—* by the living jingo! I don’t believe there’s a man inthe 
regiment, or in the whole British army either, that’s had as 
many, ay, or half as many narrow squeaks for his life as I have.” 

General attention was immediately concentrated on the major, 
for the above speech was familiar to all present. When it burst 
from the major’s lips, we all knew that his wonderful memory 
had recalled to him some hairbreadth escape, some daring exploit 
of which he was the hero; or, which was just as good, that his 
equally wonderful imagination had conjured up some such picture, 
still having himself for the centre figure. 

And when the major’s memory or imagination supplied him 
with an anecdote, he was always generously eager to impart it to 
his friends and brother-officers. Indeed, we had heard most of 
his stories three times at the very lowest rate of computation, 
but then they were re-told with such numerous variations and 
additions that they never fell flat on our ears. 

It was just like listening to some well-known tune played 
‘with variations,” where you are hardly able to pick out the 
original air from the multitude of trills and turns and quavers 
in which it is shrouded. So with the major’s stories. Some- 
times, hearing one for the second time, we hardly recognized. it 
as an old friend until the grand crisis or dénouwement was reached, 
all the details having altered so marvellously since the first time 
of recital. 

But let the major tell the story that is evidently trembling 
on the tip of his tongue in his own way and without further 
interruption or explanation. 

*‘ And what’s more, besides having got safely out of some very 
pretty scrapes myself, as you all know ”—here there was a loud 
chorus of assenting voices, and a fervently uttered “ True for you, 
major, and the saints be praised for that same!” from a young 
Trish subaltern, lately joined, to whom the major’s stories still wore 
the gloss of novelty, though his irreverent and meagrely veiled 
scepticism caused that eloquent raconteur to view him with some 
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suspicion,—“ I daresay you also know,” he continued, “ that I’ve 
helped to get other men out of themtoo. But I don’t know that I 
ever saw any man—except myself, of course—nearer being swal- 
lowed up by the jaws of death than our colonel was one day out in 
India. For some time past we had had no regular fighting, and were 
in hopes that we might be able to negotiate a peace without further 
bloodshed. But meanwhile there was a kind of petty guerilla 
warfare going on. The cowardly curs of natives never showed 
themselves openly, but would hide in the wood by which our 
camp was pretty well surrounded.” 

“A right spot for a picnic party, but a quare situation for a 
camp!” murmured the subaltern, who was promptly adjured 
to “Dry up, and let the major speak!” 

“ Concealed in this covert, they would pick off one man here, 
and another there, from immense distances; for, you know, 
they had got possession of a lot of old rifles, and when once they 
had found out how to use them, they were begzars to shoot. 
And the most aggravating part of it was, that though they ran 
fast enough when discovered, yet if you did get hold of them, 
and it came to the point, they didn’t seem to mind being killed 
in the least. As sure as I’m a living man, they seemed, like the 
eels, rather to enjoy it. I suppose they knew there were plenty 
more to follow; but, pon my honour, it’s astonishing how cheap 
those fellows seemed to hold human life. 

“ Well, as I was going to say, our colonel was as brave a man 
as ever breathed the breath of life, but he was rash, terribly rash ; 
and one day he was strolling about between the camp and the 
wood, when I happened to catch sight of him. ‘The very place 
where poor Willis was bowled over last week,’ said I to myself. 
— just keep an eye on the colonel, and see that he comes to no 

arm.’ 

“ So I strolled out after him, and then I remembered that after 
Willis was shot by some scamp lurking among the trees, we had 
posted sentries at short distances along the outer edge of the 
wood. We called it a wood, but it was really only a long, narrow 
belt of trees skirting the camp. However, I thought I might as 
well walk round to where the sentries were on duty and make 
sure that all was right. But when I got to the place where I 
could have sworn the first of them ought to have been standing, 
there was no sentry there. So I went on to the second post, but 
it was deserted too, and so was the third, and the fourth! In 
fact, there was not a man out of the half-dozen to be found. 

“Of course I knew at once that there was some treachery 
on foot, and resolved to hurry back to the camp to give the 
alarm. So off I started in hot haste. I took a short cut 
through the wood in the direction of the camp, but I hadn’t got 
more than half-way across when a thick clump of brushwood 
aroused my suspicions as a very likely place for an enemy to be 
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skulking in. So, keeping my revolver in readiness, I went up to 
it, resolved to unearth any of the tricky scoundrels who might 
have chosen it as a snug little spot in which to lie perdu. I 
plunged in boldly, but keeping a sharp look-out. 

“ When I got into the middle, there was a small open space, and 
in it lay—you may judge of my horror when I came suddenly upon 
them—the bodies of the six murdered men, huddled one upon 
the top of the other. Soldier though I was, and I don’t think an 
over-cowardly one, I felt inclined to turn and fly from the horrible 
sight. You may hardly credit it, but the bare recollection of it 
makes my tongue feel as if it were glued to the roof of my 
mouth.” 

A remedy for this unpleasant sensation was instantly provided 
by a sympathetic audience, and a short pause ensued in the 
narrative. 

“When you're ready, major,” quietly remarked the subaltern. 
The major put down his glass with a sigh, and continued : 

** Well, as I was saying before, it was too horrible and ghastly 
to feel myself alone, shut in by the dense underwood—alone 
with those six lifeless corpses. With an effort I overcame my 
feelings of horror, and stepped forward to examine the bodies. 
There was no blood upon them, and at first I could find no trace 
of any kind of violence. At last my eyes fell upon what sent a 
cold shudder through my veins. I had often seen fellow-creatures, 
ay, hundreds of them, slain in fair fight on the battle-field, and 
had myself knocked over many a man as coolly as I would a 
partridge among the stubble ; but to see those men, each with a 
livid swollen circle round his neck, with staring eyes, blackened 
lips and protruding tongue, telling that he had been foully and 
treacherously strangled, that was a widely different thing.” 

“Sure, the major must have begun his examination at their 
boots, since he couldn’t at first——” began the Irishman sotto voce, 
but was checked by a sudden glance shot at him from the keen 
eyes of the major, who repeated slowly and with a visible shudder, 
of whose genuineness there could surely be no question : 

“Ah! that was a very, very different thing, and an icy sweat 
broke out on my forehead, as, hastily retracing my steps, I hurried 
towards the camp. When I got within about twenty yards of the 
edge of the wood, I saw, not a dozen yards away, a native standing 
by a tree, with his back towards me. He was in full view from 
where I stood, but perfectly hidden from any one in the open 
space between the camp and the wood. 

“He had his rifle up to his shoulder, and was taking careful 
aim at something or somebody. The thought flashed like light- 
ning across my mind—‘ The villain! It’s the colonel he’s aiming 
at.’ My resolution was taken instantaneously. If he heard me 
cock my revolver, then, before I could shoot him down, he might 
fire, without waiting to take better aim at his living mark. 
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‘“‘My hand instinctively tightened its grip of my revolver as I 
leaped noiselessly with a few cat-like bounds across the intervening 
space, and before the fellow had time to lock round, I had felled 
him to the earth. His skull was smashed in, and he died without 
uttering a cry or a groan. 

“The next moment the colonel sprang forward into view in the 
open—he had been hidden before by a tree that came between us. 
There he stood stock-still, gazing into the wood to my left. He 
had evidently heard the sound of the blow, slight as it was, but 
was not sure of the direction from which it had proceeded. His 
left side was turned almost full towards me ; his right hand shaded 
his eyes. 

“ As he gazed intently into the wood I heard, faint, yet distinct, 
a sharp click to myright. I turned my head in that direction and 
there—my sight was unusually quick and keen in those days—I 
saw the rusty, discoloured muzzle of a gun projecting from the far 
side of a large tree, and pointing in the direction of the colonel. 

“The man that held it was completely hidden from me by the 
tree. What could I do? Was I to stand there, impotent as a 
baby to avert the danger, and see my colonel shot down like a dog ? 

“A shout of warning would have been worse than useless ; it 
would simply have hastened the fatal catastrophe. I could not fire 
at the Indian, for he was completely out of sight—there was no 
part of him to be seen. Even had there been, it would have 
availed me nothing, unless I could have killed him instanta- 
neously. A bullet in the leg would not probably have made him 
wince, or alter his aim by a hair’s breadth, for the fellows were 
either regular Stoics or utterly insensible to pain. One casual 
glance had sufficed to show me—did I mention that my eyes were 
most extraordinarily good ?—‘ telescope and microscope combined,’ 
they used to say—that that aim was directed full upon the 
motionless colonel’s left temple. 

“ A moment’s reflection decided me —there was but one chance 
left, a desperate one, but still it was a chance. 

**T grasped my revolver firmly in my hand, bespattered as it 
was with blood and brains; then without cocking it, for I knew 
that the faintest sound made by me at this juncture would have 
been the colonel’s death-signal, I took steady aim at a point about 
a yard from his head, in the line that I knew the bullet must take 
from the rifle of the native to his temple. I might have aimed at 
the muzzle of his rifle, had I not known that the moment the click 
of my revolver was heard, the death-dealing bullet would be on its 
way. When I think of that moment of agonizing suspense my 
words seem to stick in my throat.” 

Again the hint was taken, and the irreverent young Irishman 
winked at a friend, as he thought to himself, “Crams do stick in 
one’s throat sometimes, and it takes a lot of washing to swallow 
them down !” 
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“These things take time in the telling, but, by jingo! they 
took literally no time in the doing. ‘Pon my honour, I could 
hardly expect you to believe the end of my story, but that you 
know, like myself, that truth is stranger than fiction. 

“ Well, I took steady aim at the spot that I knew the bullet 
must pass, and fixed it as immovably as if the muscles of my 
arm had been a blacksmith’s vice, so that, when the moment came, 
I might fire without looking at it again. Then with my eyes 
fixed on the muzzle of the rifle I watched it—not a second had 
elapsed since I heard it cocked,—then raised the hammer of my 
revolver, hardly daring to breathe, lest I should alter the aim by 
the breadth of a gossamer thread. 

* As I had anticipated, the moment the click reached the ears 
of the would-be assassin, and before the report of his shot reached 
my ears, I saw the bullet leave the barrel of his rifle. That 
instant I pressed the trigger. It was a desperate attempt, as I 
said before, but it was successful. The colonel did not fall! He 
was saved ! 

“ My first thought, or instinct, was to fire at the dark form 
flying away among the trees. I brought him down, and the 
colonel rushed towards me with his own revolver ready for use. 
He recognized me on the instant, and demanded an explanation 
of the three shots that he had heard. I told him, and he paled 
under his sunburn. 

“¢Dare,’ he said with an almost imperceptible tremor in his 
voice,—‘ Dare, you have saved my life twice over. As I stood there, 
listening, I heard a strange sharp sound close to my ear, and I 
picked up this,’ showing me in the palm of his hand a large, 
shapeless lump of lead, which proved on examination to be the 
two bullets inseparably welded together. 

“He grasped my hand, covered with the gore of his late 
would-be murderer. 

“¢Thanks, my brave fellow; your courage and presence of 
mind shall not go unrewarded.’ And I may mention, in passing, 
that the gallant colonel kept his word. 

“ We surmised afterwards. that the two natives had crept up 
like snakes through the long grass, unperceived by our poor 
fellows, who were probably rendered drowsy by the intense heat, 
had come up to each man from behind, and strangled him before 
he could utter a ery or give the alarm to his comrades. 

“ And now Iam sure you will all acknowledge that the colonel’s 
was one of the narrowest shaves a man might wish to have— 
almost equal to one of my own adventures among the Zulus, 
which I hope to tell you on some future evening.” 

This was the major’s story. Jam bound to believe that every 
word uttered by my superior officer is true; you, of course, are 


free to do as you please. 





“THROWN OUT;” 
OR, THE HISTORY OF A TOBOGGAN SLIDE. 


By H. ST. MAUR. 


I HAVE avery good reason, most men will allow, for remem- 

bering well my first and last toboggan ride. I had only 
been out in Canada a short time—gone out, of course, to make a 
pile of money, as the Yankees say, and return with my pockets 
well filled and an heiress. By the way, how is it all Englishmen 
expect to catch an heiress out west, for in the smoking-rvom they 
speak of it, well, like they speak of shooting buffalo; and it is about 
as hard, for the buffalo are exterminated, and so, I fear, are 
heiresses. It is needless to say that neither purpose was accom- 
plished. What I actually did was to return witha broken nose and 
empty pockets, having lost the lady all through that fatal slide, 
and therefore had to add to my sorrows a broken heart. 

Yet the mythical heiress who figures so largely in the imagina- 
tion of youthful colonists had been actually mine—mine, at any 
rate, for a few moments ; but “ there’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip.” 

To cut a long story short, I was in a perfect blaze of happiness. 
Most men will understand my feelings better than I can 
describe them when I say I had just proposed and been accepted 
by a real, live heiress, father a millionaire, you know, and all that 
sort of thing ; added to which she was a little beauty, quantities 
of golden hair, violet eyes fringed with long dark lashes. They 
will understand further that I was caught up into the seventh 
heaven of engaged bliss, and was, therefore, on this particular 
afternoon scarcely accountable for my actions. Oh! why does it 
all last such a short time ? 

On this identical day, the first and last of my affianced life and 
also of tobogganing-—for a certain ratio exists in my mind between 
the two, you perceive, and with some truth—I set off with a party 
of friends from the States to a certain well-known Ottawa slide. 

I had got myself up in Canadian style, in the necessary blanket 
costume, white bordered with crimson and a crimson sash and 
tugue; my feet, too, were cased in moccasins, which, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, are made of deer skin, yellow, and 
embroidered with moose hair. The only thing that marked me 
as essentially English was the fact that I was preparing to smoke 
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going down the slide. Butoh! the cold—the thermometer stood 
twenty-eight degrees below zero—yet what a sky, cloudless 
and of the deepest blue, and the sun pouring down rays almost 
powerful. The ladies insisted upon seeing me start; I wished 
they wouldn’t come ; there was nothing to be done, however, but 
to bear it; my fiancée, of course, was with the rest. 

Well, we mounted the steps; it seemed to me those steps were 
endless, and I had a feeling exactly as if my last hour were come 
and I, a doomed felon, mounting the gallows. How I hated the 
name of tobogganing! I had a presentiment something would 
happen, and the very thought made a cold perspiration burst out 
enor aay forehead; why, I might be killed—goodness knows 
what ! 

I was not a brave man, certainly not. Well, everything comes 
to an end at last, and so did this ; we had reached the top. Why, 
oh! why did fate lead my unlucky steps up here ? for on looking 
down at the path the toboggan was to take, by Jove! it was a 
precipice, you know. ‘ Anyhow,” I sighed to myself, “there is 
no getting out of it; go down you must, or disgrace yourself for 
ever in the eyes of the fair sex.” No, it wouldn’t do; I must go, 
that is clear. 

* Tobogganing is a perfectly harmless and safe amusement, I 
suppose ?” I asked of one of my American friends, while pretend- 
ing nonchalantly to knock the ashes off my cigar. “ You never 
get hurt, I mean ?” 

“Why, I guess it isn't what you'd call downright safe; it is 
more dangerous than huntin’; why yes, certainly, there are more 
deaths in the season.” 

“Deaths!” I muttered to myself; “then it 7s dangerous.” 

“Some people faint, you know,” continued my fair friend, “ can’t 
stand the rarefied air.” 

“Well, that’s a pleasant thought, upon my word,” I uttered 
mentally. 

“ But the cause of death is 

“‘ Why, a broken neck in most cases,” said Nelly, the girl to 
whom I was engaged, and her coral lips parted, and she showed a 
set of pearly, glistening teeth. 

“T’ve known two or three come to grief that way,” she con- 
tinued ; “ there was ”—counting on her fingers—“ let me see, that 
young lieutenant in the Hussars, who rode as a jockey under the 
name of ‘ Blue and Silver ;’ he is buried in the cemetery, I guess, 
just round the corner. 

“Well, then there was that Englishman who came west down 
Chicago way, crossed the little pond with me; he went by the 
name of ‘the impecunious barrister,’ because he was always 
talkin’ about his uncle, and ‘wore a ring that looked like a 
ruby.’ 

“Then a clergyman from Long Island ——” 
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“Oh, stop!” I cried in a perfect panic of fear, but tried not to 
let them see it; girls are so sharp, that is the worst of it, and I 
felt distinctly getting pale: do you know the sensation? My 
white poodle always looks pale when he is out of sorts, and I ex- 
pect I looked much as he does. 

“Get in,” said the fellows who were going to take me down ; 
“ you shall have the front seat; visitors, you know, like to see the 
view.” I certainly thought I detected a side-wink to my fair 
friends, but daresay it was a mistake. 

“J don’t in the least mind going in the middle,” I mildly pro- 
tested, but was conscious that my voice sounded weak and faint, 
for I felt sure my offer wouldn’t be accepted, though I clutched at 
this last straw in desperation. 

“You are too generous, my dear fellow,” replied my tormentors ; 
*couldn’t think of it, really ; you must have the seat of honour, the 
front seat.” 

“ Fiends!” I muttered to myself. Oh! I'd have given every- 
thing I possessed if some one had removed me off that said 
toboggan, as Mr. Pickwick removed the skates from off Mr. 
Winkle, merely because he was not a fit subject for the sport. 
And there was the bevy of American girls bending over and 
laughing low. How coolly Nelly had talked about getting my 
neck broken ; why, she didn’t seem to care astraw; and I wondered 
if she would care more when I put a certain ring on a certain 
finger, and she took me “ for better or worse.” 

The little minx! But Cupid’s darts had gone through me, and 
love isever blind. Dear little thing, of course she cared ; she would 
be the first to run and help me up, and what a state she would be 
in! 

“Are you ready? we are just off,” cried one of my blanket- 
coated friends. 

“ Now, hold hard, but mind you don’t put your knuckles on the 
slide, otherwise you won’t have any skin left. Very fast to-day—a 
pure sheet of ice—speed sixty miles an hour. Good.” 

“ Why,” I stammered, “that is faster than an ordinary express 
train.” 

“ Just so, quite right, a good deal faster, that is what makes a 
tumble so dangerous when it is ice, not snow. Now when I say 
one, two, three, hold hard for your very life, set your teeth and run 
for it, and don’t move a muscle or, by George! we'll be knocked 
into the middle of next week.” 

The supreme moment had come ; I shoved my cigar between my 
teeth and positively nearly bit it in two, shoved my hands down 
to the bottom of my pockets, and stepped in. 

“ Why, I guess you’ve got your cigar in your mouth wrong side 
up,” cried one of the girls. “Take it out,” they all screamed. 

By Jove! so I had. Confound it, how sharp girls are! but I 
was in no end of a funk. 

H 
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“Isn't tobogganing delightful—isn’t it delicious?” they all 
cried. 

“Charming,” I replied with shaking limbs and a palpitating 
heart, and only wished it was all safely over. 

“‘ Now you're off!” and they all actually set up a cheer. 

I was dimly conscious of the one, two, three, and smiled—I felt 
it a most ghastly smile—in the direction of the American girls, just 
like, I say, my poodle does when he is ill! The next thing I felt 
was a whirling into space, a furious driving like of Jehu into 
nothing apparently. We bounded down the slide like going over 
the side of a house, nerves were strung, heart seemed to have 
stopped, veins stood out like whipcord, moustache frozen stiff, 
icicles hanging from it, eyelids frozen, the tugue parted company 


with my head. 
Surely we were down; no, away again, bounding into the dis- 


tance. 

Breath gone, Iam almost dead. They told me to keep my mouth 
shut tight, and, curse that cigar, it has been persistently kept 
open, and it too seems frozen ; anyhow my jaws won’t work. Down, 
down, down. Do you remember the story of “How Rubinstein 
played the piano?” Well, our toboggan was much like that ; 
“it ripped out and it rar’d, it tipped and tarr‘d, it pranced and 
charged like the grand entry at the circus.” 

Down, down we dashed seemingly into the bottomless pit. 

Oh! shade of Dante, here is a new inferno ready to your 

hand. 
Bless my soul! past the lord lieutenant and the viceregal 
party, groups of the ministers and noted senators chatting with 
fair ladies and watching us as we fled on the swallow’s wing; the 
fun was getting furious, my hair stood up on end. “ Hang it all,” 
I cried, “ will no one stop the brute ?” 

Dash, crash, dash, oh! oh! hullo! “ What this?” and then 
I remember nothing more; people tell me I was ultimately 
found at a considerable distance from the toboggan, the only part 
of me visible were my legs, for I was standing on my head in a 
snow drift. When my senses returned I discovered that my face 
was sadly damaged, and, as I said at the beginning, decidedly my 
nasal organ out of repair. 

Ever since then it has been customary in our family to date all 
times from this accident, as the Greeks date theirs from the first 
Olympiad. 

“You have made a sight of yourself, old fellow,” 
near me; “it was that confounded root of a tree.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least what it was,” I said, now 
furious, “I know I am nearly killed;” and I glared at the 
speaker and could have throttled him on the spot, for the fellow 
who had steered me down the slide had been my rival all along 
for Nelly’s hand, and now, confound it all, though we were 


said a voice 
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engaged I half suspected my overthrow had not been purely 
accidental, but for a purpose. 

We strolled towards the house, and Nelly, with that winning 
smile which could play the deuce with a man’s affections, passed 
her hand through my arm. I drew the little warm hand closer 
to me, and the very touch sent the blood tingling through my 
veins : how I loved her! 

My rival, I must confess, had many advantages on his side; he 
was supremely handsome, and then he had heaps of money, and 
that always carries weight with the women, and I had noticed all 
along that Nelly was wavering. 

“T have something to tell you, Harry; I should have told you 
before,” she said, “ but,” and she coloured violently, “a girl can’t 
always tell her own feelings, can she ?” 

“You must be very, very happy with some one else, I feel 


sure—— ” 


A picture of the church passed before me where I had intended 
we should be married—an awfully jolly little place, roses growing 
up it and ivy, all that sort of thing, you know; for, of course, I 
had meant we should be married in England and cut the States 
altogether. 

“Oh! Nelly,” I said, kneeling at her feet on the frozen ground, 
“don’t for God’s sake speak like that ; you will drive me mad ;” 
and I continued, “I suppose you will marry the fellow who 
steered us down: do you love him ?” 

“Why, yes. I guess I never knew my own feelings till now, 
though.” 

I rose to my feet, and taking both her hands in mine pleaded 
with her just to try me, just to see how happy I would make her. 

“No, you must be very, very happy with some one else,” said 
Nelly in reply. “I feel sure my papa would never give his 
consent, especially now,” looking at my damaged face; “you 
were running it neck and neck, you see.” 

“Neck and neck!” I muttered. “Well, anyhow,” I replied, 
“ mine is nearly broken.” 

I thought of all the presents given and accepted, a magnificent 
diamond ring had pretty nearly ruined me, and the worst of it 
was she wouldn’t give any of them back; American girls never 
return anything but kisses. 

The typical English girl will accept, as in the story of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” the value of your life in the shape of a pair of tiger’s ears, 
but will, of course, return the silver box that contained them. 

Nelly’s red lips pouted like those of a spoilt child as she 
continued, “ But you are poor, you won’t be able to buy me all 
sorts of things that I shall want when I am married.” 

“TI bought you a ring,” I said disconsolately, “a very hand- 
some diamond ring; it cost lots of money.” 

“Yes, but I want heaps and heaps of rings, and I will have 
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them;” and she stamped her little foot and she looked lovelier 
than ever ina passion. 

“There now, I shall marry Augustus, and I just guess you'll 
turn real spiteful.” 

“No, I shan’t,” I replied, at my wits’ end, “I shan’t indeed, 
Nelly, darling; only don’t, don’t marry that great hulking brute 
who has thrown us out for good,” I added mournfully. 

“There now, I said you’d turn spiteful; and you’ve so upset me, 
I guess I’ll go and have a cream ice to set me up, and then I'll 
toboggan with Augustus.” 

Dear reader, I am still a bachelor, all owing to that fatal day 
when I certainly was most effectually “thrown out” in every sense 
of the word. 

A few weeks later, had you scanned the matrimonial columns of 
a certain American paper, you would have seen this announcement 
among the list: 

“ON THE 5TH INST., AT ST. JoHN’s CHURCH, NEw YorK, HELEN 
CAINE, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF SAMUEL CAINE, OF BosTON, TO 
AUGUSTUS Mason, OF CHICAGO ;” and in the same paper in the list 
of passengers sailing for England by a certain steamer you would 
have seen my name. You can guess the reason why. 








THE COWARD'S HOUR. 
By W. W. FENN. 


HO does not know it ?—that miserable period to a wakeful 
man somewhere between three and five a.m., when every 
fiendish freak of fancy of which his mind is capable is in full play 
around his weary pillow ; when every demon of the imagination 
is at work transforming the most trivial matters into things 
critical to the last degree; magnifying each item in his daily 
life into gigantic proportions, depressing his mind, subduing all 
his reasoning faculties and plunging him into such depths of 
despondency that he prays he may close his eyes and never 
wake again. You go to bed, say somewhere about eleven p.m., 
feeling tired, and in a few minutes are steeped in forgetfulness. 
Suddenly, however, you awake, broadly, widely awake, with a 
sense that you have had a good long night’s rest and that it 
must be quite time to get up. But the room is still dark ; all is 
perfectly quiet ; not a sound outside orin. Whatisthis? What 
does it mean? You strike a light and look at the watch, to 
discover that you have been asleep an hour; it is only a little 
past midnight. Then the horrible truth bursts upon you; you 
know your time has come—your coward’s hour. Possibly you 
have awakened even with a vague dread already upon you, and 
which henceforth claims you for its own, until your depressed 
vitality recovers somewhat its normal condition. Meanwhile, 
your heart is beating like a sledge-hammer, and to sit upright in 
bed or get up and walk about becomes your only resource. 

Here is one condition in which sufferers from insomnia fre- 
quently find themselves. This, however, is not quite the true 
coward’s hour. The night should be more advanced ere you can 
reach the true misery of it. You must sleep till about half-past 
two or three a.m., and then rouse up rather slowly and with a dim 
consciousness of the terrors awaiting you. You try to cosset 
yourself and to do nothing to prevent your falling off again. 
You keep your eyes shut and lie perfectly still, knowing by sad 
experience what is before you if you have not the luck to drop 
off again soon; but it is of no use, you do not drop 
off again, and the longer you lie the more wide awake and 
uncomfortable you become. Finally you give it up, and are 
obliged to turn over on your back to encounter with all their 
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force the demoniac fancies incidental to that abject period. 
The French philosopher Rabelais declares “the greatest loss of 
time that I know is to count the hours,’ and demands with 
acerbity, “ What good comes of it?”> Well, assuredly not much ; 
but who under the circumstances just alluded to can help counting 
not only the hours but the actual minutes? At first, however, 
you are generally too depressed—your courage is at too low an 
ebb to allow of your doing anything but groan audibly as the 
phantoms, increasing in number and size, make such rapid 
assaults upon your intelligence and common sense, that in a 
short while you approach the condition of an idiot. The climax 
of your misery, as is suggested in this case, dawns gradually and 
culminates only after one has been awake some five or ten 
minutes. There is, however, yet another phase of consciousness 
by which it is attained. It comes about quite suddenly, indeed, 
in a flash as it were, and as you awnke the full force and terror 
of the coward’s hour is at once upon you. A vague dream, 
more or less horrible, in which you are struggling for your life, 
or are slipping down a yawning chasm, or over a frightful 
precipice into the sea or into a bottomless pit, brings you with 
a cry boit upright in bed before you are awake. But being so, 
you sink back exhausted instantly, with shattered nerves and a 
fear in your very soul which makes you shiver. The fact that 
it is only a dream is fully grasped, of course, but that in no 
wise gives your common sense the requisite strength to assert 
itself or prevent its effect telling. You have had a fright and 
cannot get over it. The fiends have the upper hand again and are 
in full ery, for there is such a silence in this ‘‘ dead waste and 
middle of the night” that their phantom yells mingle and com- 
bine to make up that deafening buzzing in your ears. 

By the same token the darkness enveloping the room offers a 
favourable background whereon the children of your idle brain 
disport themselves in all their fantastic hideousness before your 
wide-open staring eyes. The fancy that the chamber is peopled 
with shapeless but terrible things is not easily beaten back. The 
bead on your brow suggests the idea that some ghastly fever-fiend 
has seized you, and that before morning you will be dead. As 
this notion gains credence you question the advisability at once of 
ringing the bell and sending for a doctor. To arouse the house 
and say you are dangerously ill would be easy, and there is a 
strong impulse to do so. But reason begins to resist it, and an 
effort is made to recover calm. Successful at length more 
or less in this direction, your ideas nevertheless act in the most 
irrational fashion. True, the wild train of phantom forms has 
vanished, and has given place to matters of every-day occurrence. 
That business in the city, that picture on the easel, that half 
finished article on the desk, the vital importance of that appoint- 
ment to be kept—these and kindred items, to say nothing of 
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absolute trumpery trifles which make up man’s existence. and 
occupy his waking hours, now take distorted shapes and ex- 
aggerated dimensions. You foresee nothing will go right. The 
business must inevitably fail, the picture will be rejected, the 
manuscript cannot be finished in time, the negotiations to be 
carried out at the appointment will fall through—there is no 
spark of hope, no rift in the gloom. Thus and in a thousand 
similar ways the coward’s hour is triumphantly realized. Lucky 
will it be for the sufferer if the hour does not extend to two or 
three, for all things are favourable to its continuance. The 
nights are probably at their longest, the morning is yet far 
distant, that same darkness and that same silence still act and 
react upon the brain. Deeply impressive as it is, profoundly 
solemn thoughts may now beset us—thoughts too deep for words. 
Our past, besides our present, rises vividly into the picture, and 
all the regretful sadness inseparable from retrospect adds its 
weight to our feeling of despair and haply of remorse. From this 
cur weary mind takes but one bound to that appalling future— 
that dread eternity, the great mystery, the great secret. To 
what is this life tending ? What is the object of it all? Very 
strong must be the resolution necessary to quell those question- 
ing doubts to which each human soul is at some time subjected. 
And thus the poor victim runs through the whole gamut of awe- 
inspiring gloom ,and despondency. “Still tossing to and fro 
upon his hot uneasy bed, unable to find in any change of posture 
a moment’s peace or ease, and rambling ever through deserts 
of thought where there is no resting-place, no sight or sound 
suggestive of refreshment or repose, nothing but a dull eternal 
weariness, with no change .but the restless shiftings of his 
miserable body, and the weary wandering of his mind constant 
still to one ever-present anxiety—to a sense of something left 
undone, of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of some 
carking care that will not be driven away, and which haunts the 
distempered brain, now in this form, now in that, always shadowy 
and dim, but recognizable for the same phantom in every shape 
it takes; darkening every vision like an evil conscience, and 
making slumber horrible,” if not impossible. 

It were vain to seek for the precise cause of such experiences, 
which are common at times to all civilized mankind. The doctors 
tell us, if they are honest, that they are due more or less to 
nervous exhaustion, and will not attempt to define too curiously. 
But nervous exhaustion is enough, for it means imperfect power 
of assimilating nourishment, and hence indigestion becomes the 
principal and ordinarily exciting reason for the coward’s hour. - 
Mere nightmare, however, is not quite the same thing. It will. 
of course, induce it; but nightmare is with most people only an 
occasional misery, whereas the coward’s hour happens indepen- 
dently of it to all those after a certain time of life who are by 
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nature bad or light sleepers. Once aroused their sensitive 
nervous system is so put on the alert that the faintest sound 
is enough to turn aside every approach of the sweet balm of sleep 
—that “balm of hurt minds,” as Shakespeare calls it. A footstep 
along the passage, a closing door, a mewing cat, a dog’s bark, 
a cock’s crow, the rumble of a vehicle—any of these arrest 
“ Nature’s soft nurse” on the threshold. 

Your dull phlegmatic temperament, which is not affected by the 
cares and sorrows of others, knows nothing possibly of the coward’s 
hour. Nor again do those whose nerves are wrought of steel, 
albeit their hearts may be made of the tenderest stuff. These are 
the good sleepers, and from childhood to extreme old age are 
exempt from the sufferings we are chronicling. They can sleep 
through anything and at any time. Yet even these constitu- 
tionally valiant ones may come to know a little of what wretches 
fee] “in the watches from the visions of the night when deep 
sleep falleth on [other] men.” Great sorrow or bodily pain will 
give them a taste of it ; but then the hour is reduced, and should 
be called the “ coward’s minute.” When all is said and done, each 
individual has but a certain amount of strength, and it becomes a 
mere question of degree of how much it is tried. When that 
strength is over-tried, sleep is interfered with, and the coward’s 
hour supervenes. There are no nostrums which can insure entire 
immunity from it, no curative system to go upon except the broad 
and universal one which should be applied to all our doings—do 
not overtax your strength. How much or how little it will stand, 
you yourself should come to be the best judge. But, being 
over-taxed, nothing but rest can restore it—nothing but rest and 
fresh air under the most favourable conditions can be looked to as 
a panacea. A continual whirl of daily excitement to an over-tried 
nervous system makes a certain road to the coward’s hour, and 
the relinquishment of such excitement for a calm and peaceful 
existence can alone shunt us from the fatal line on which we are 
running to disaster. Again, it is for ourselves to say whether a 
dull monotonous life is worth the living for the sake of exemption 
from the coward’s hour and its concomitant evils. The matter is 
in our own hands largely ; it may be added, however, that because 
life is quiet it need not be monotonous. There are plenty of 
pleasures to be extracted from very peaceful existences, which, if 
not directly intellectual, may at least be free from harmful excite- 
ment. To cultivate these to the utmost is wise for everybody, 
for, however much in youth we may doubt it, the quietest pleasures 
are the most enduring. By keeping ourselves in healtLy training 
as it were to relish these, and by keeping up our capacity for enjoy- 
ing life at something less than high-pressure speed, we shell be able 
to fall into it with more grace and satisfaction when sickness or 
the infirmities of age bring our energy down and oblige us to 
abandon the whirl of the battle, whether of business or pleasure. 
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